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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose^ of^^dus hook is to introduce /the '^xplb^aToi^ 
fundamental skills and knovv^eclge ^cessary .for working in the g^nwent j 
factory to design room.' It was ^veloped'for a si^or se^yen-y^eek-txpl 
for ninth or tenth grade students. 



sti'denr TO-^ilre 
iwlustry, from 
on tory' program 



mill 



ch insist as. 
^ir^ and this 
upits are all in 
book is 



not 



In teaching this courSe, it is important. to give the student as 
possible into the world of fashion. Fashion design is the total of many 
manual is an introduction to the "different areas. To lemphaaze this, the 
differ^tnt colors. The different colors also emphasiie the fact that this 
' designed for %e usual sequential method of teaching. 

This book ^ycs the teacher the^freedom of starting in any area and interrelatixjg 
.as many areas' as are needed. Teachingnii this manner will maintain the student's interest 
better. This constant flow from one ar§a into another area points out^to tho student that, 
**you can't learn one without the other." / ' • , • 

Whil^ using this book, the teacher 'can present to the student k more realisitic 
view of what studying'fashion design will be like, fashion design is no: just drawing' 
pretty pictures, not just sewing; etc. This way. the student will discover diat yoU cannot 
study only those"^ areas you like, but you must study all: the areas^r jo ) success after 
graduation-." - ^ ' '^^ 

Study the charf of job opportunities that could be open to students who have 
finished the entire course of. fashion des^n. As you teach thesS uhits, direct the student 
to ^the types of jobs that would be available with- the skills an4 Knowledge learned b^ 
these units: in the ganrrent industry today, "^kfll" is the key word: TheUes^ner with a 
, broader range of skill and knowledge has more ^ooij open..The bbjecti]^e is to prepare 
those pfeople who not only have ideas, but are able to use their 'skills and knowledge to 
execute them in order t9 keep their -jobs- ^ j 
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^FUTURE JOfe OPPORTUNITIES 



Designing Room Occuparion^ 
Assistant Designer: 



Makes first pattern - .usually from designer's slietch/Wbrks 
'closely with d^esigner. Supervises sampji hands. 



Design-Room Train.cc: 
Designer: 

Duplicate Cutter: - 
Hand Cutter: 



Patternmaker: 



Patternmaker Trainees 



. . Generalchelp in the design room. "Picking up Pins 



ery season. Sk^tche^ 
; and §upervises all 



Designs ,iiew line of garments for ev 
ideas, selects "fabric and .trimm^gs^ 
activities i^i the design room. 

Cuts duplicates f^o'm ori^nal sam 

Cuts individual garments iJ?y Ranji 

Develops mastef^ pattem'frqrn garj([ie^t 

Wonk^. with ^patternmaker to devejpp- master ,j)attern (tbm 
garment. ' \. ' 



^amplehand/Sainplemakef . Sews', first sample. Works with de 



* \ 



ler or assistant'designer. 



Sketchbr: 



Sketches samples for production jand shoWroom ifse^ 



Sewing Room^Occupatiohs 
Draper: 



Examiner/Inspector: 
Fold^rV 

Floor Girl or Boy: 

w 

Hand Sewer: 



Examined 



' ^ Examines partially finished ^ii^meht for fit and for sewing ' 
. errors. Pins final details sucb/a3 tows and flowers in place 

before'^arraeht is.finished. ' 

... 

or inspects finishec garments for ^lewing^errors. • 

t / ^ • % 

^ ^FoMs, pins* bags^'taefTa'rtd bdkes.garraentST " 

1^ 7 . * .> • 

■ V ^ • V - . ' ' / 

EHstribntes and collects bundles of garment parts to Sayd* 
from workers Jn factory. ^ ' / i 

• Hand. sews all items such as hems^ buttbhs/etc. Presses 

* ..samples by hand. ' • 
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Scrying Machine, <)perator, . Sews on aixy standard or special sewing machine. "May da 
* . ^' ^, ohe task- repea^efdly, or may do multiple job ta$ks. 



"^Rclailinl Occupations . 
. AltiratiotJ Hand: 
^ Dressmaker: 



; Fitter: 



Alters ready-made garments to markings pf fitter. 

Cuts and sews a compfete gatojent for an in^vidiialr 



customer. 



4 
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Pins and chalk -marks adjustments on ready mtide garments ♦ ^ * , , 
to fit'^^^^us^mers.' - • . ? ' . * 



Sales in Ladies Dept.: 
Sales in Fabric D^^,: 



Assists customers in choosing garments best suited for them. 



Assists customers ih* buying fahric and selecting types of 
fabricrr yardage, trimniings, etc. Cuts fabric for customers. 
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UNIT I 

INTRODUCTION TO TEXTILES 



Kin^ of' Fibers 



Lesson 1: 



Objective: *The student will be able -to. identify the two. n^ajpr groups of fibers. 
Information: Panels cloth made of fibe>t A fiber is al?aiFfilcc"straf|d. ' \^ ^ 

there^ari- two major groups of fiFe^lnto which .all fibers.can be dassUied^^ 

1. -Natural Fibers come from ahimal/^r {Jants. Natural means^ coming ^rom^ j^ 
^ nature,jrhd.Tvati;r^ fibers are cotton, wool, silk and Tiqefi. ^ * 

2. Man-MadeJibers arc made from such thiqgs as^coal, air> v ater, limestone, oil, ^ 
hatural'gas, and salt. ^' / % . . 
The man-made group is divided into tw.o classes: . * ' 'J ' ^ 

• a. Ceflulosiciibers --*made from\celluk)se, t3ie fibro^ I , 

' ■ ' all forms of plant '.life. The cellulosic fiKrs aa-<il^>Q)n, nc^te and^ 
triacetate (arnel). * ^ ' / * , ^ 

■ * ' b-."Non-cellulosic fibers of synthetics - fnadi^n^irely from chemical 

^ ^ ; elements. Thc-S^inthetics are listed in the Fibe^ dassiric^atloh Chart ort 
the next page. The most- frequently used syiithetic^ are polyester. 



nylon, acrylic and modaprylic. 

FIBER CLASSIFICATiOfT CHART 



Fibers 



JJ^ATURAL FIBEi 



, MAN-MADE FIBERS 
{SYNTHETICS) 



Soureb , 



Vegetable j[plant) - Cotton 
Vcgetable^.(plaTft|*7' Linen 
AnirnaT-^Wdoi " ' - 
Animai - Silk , 
Mineral - Asbestos; 

- 1 : 



Cotton plint - cellulose " 
''Flax *plant — cellulose ^ 
ISFeep — proS / 
• Silkwormj s cocobn —protein 

Rocks —silicate of magnesium. , 
c alcitnn, ai)c fo3i5Tninfcrals«> 



A. Natural Fiber (Cellulosic), ChemicallyiTreatcd 



Rayon. (Viscose or Cuprammonium) .Wpod or cotton pla^t (cellulose) 
Acetate' and Arnel ' " 'WoS^ or cpfton plant (c6Uulo'se), afcetyl 



B. FiberTMade Purely ^ From' Clicrtiical Etements (NoiyCellulosic) 



NyJoa 
Dacron 

' Orion. Ajcrilan, Creslan 
Dyncj' 

5aranv.. ^ 

Glass fibers (Fibcrglas) 



' Polyajnidc ^ ^ 
Polydster ^ 
Acrylic . ■ * * ^ 
Modacrylic ^ 
Vjnylidene chloride 
Glass • 



' ' vy- ■ ^- y r- ''7''''- ■♦• V- 



V 



r*. 1. "i^te ceaclier will, hand yqu small samples of fabrics, •which are c^led .Swatches. ' 
In your notebooks or on separate ?h,eetS:'oF p^per, dp -the followii^i ^ ' ' i 

a. At'the'top pf^ jysge Write - N2^UR^^ 
0 pflg/Avrite - MAN-MADE TIMERS. ' > * " ,• .* •' [ 



^ 



.b. 3U)ok at the -svyatchei aitd determine the fiber conjent of^ each fabric.^ 
Divide, the swatche;? intor'the two majar'.grouifs listed abpTc, ^ • * ' 

c. Now'break the m^r'^oups intp classes. ^. • - 

Natural fi^^ers - determine, whjfh come frpm animal and which come * 
(totti plant. : " . • .\ 

M^n-made fibers determine ^wKich come ;from cellulose and which ^ 
^ i . / ' . " come from chemicals ; 
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d. The swatches are to be pasted on -the pages according to. group .and V* 
class. *Leave axolumn o^ empty space next to each swatch for writing 
information about the fabrics. . • ' ' 



, UNITI 
INTRODUCTION TO TEXTILES 



Properties and Characteristics of Fibers / 



Lesson 2 



Objective/. The student will be able to describl the properties an'd characteristics of 
different fibers. " f 

' » ' - 4' . ' ' * 

Informkrion. Tlie properties and <j{haracteristics of fibers ar^'Uiose spfec^ qualiries that 
*i affect die "way fibers act under certain conditions; and make the fibers 
: different from each other. - , ' ' 



-V- 



PHYSICAL, PROPERTIES OF FIBERS x * 



Fjber 



Color 



Texture 



Luster 



^Length; 



COTTON • White^ yeUoW^whitc to tap 

LINEN ' Ycllow-white tp gray 
WOOL ^'^Yellow^wJiitc K ' ^ 

SILK WKite to^ , - * 

^ . RAYON White to yellow-whitt 

ACETATE Li^t blue oir>vhite ^ 
^ * ttan br'solutfoitsi^cd) 

^YLON Translucent' or iviT^y . 
DACjftON ' Wliir^. • ^ ' 

mL'rlK ' Ivoi*' ^ — * 



^Flufiy^ soft^X. 

Coarse, inelastic. ^ 
..Fuzrjr.vsoft, springy 

SmoomTsoTi, fine 

Smooth, .^Hck' 

Smooth^ slick 

Smooth, slick 
Smooth* ilick * 



None ^ " 
Semi-bright 
^ 'Dull > 
Bright • 
Bright to dull 
^ Bright to dull 

» Bright to diiU 
^ UsiiaDy'bright 



^/i to 2^" . 
12" to 20''* 
l^to 8" . 

1200' to4ooo' 

As desired 
As, desired ^ 

As desired • ^ 
As desired « 



Usually sen^idull: , Usually 



Properties and Characteristics of Natural Fibers: 



1. Cotton - withstands high tcmpcrau(r&5"Well: absorbent; soft; confottable., 
' ^ Little elasticity; shrinks. , . . , " 

• ^ ,r*2.* Wool - wears well; resists creasing at l6w humidity; warmth without weight; 



'^atura]ly*,\vatcr repellent: pliable. 



yl ' • 3.\silik - luxunous, appearance^ lustrous; drapes .well; ^ocs'not wrinkle* easily t 
- . - >/ $rrf)^gf/ Fib.cr is 'weakened vs^jei^ "wet; perspiration will destroy silk. ^ > 

4:^Linefl - crisp. cooK natural luster, durabft; iaunders well; absorbent. Wrinkles 
-easyy. 
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ftbpcrties and^^Chaiactcristics of Man-Made Fibers: • ^ ^ • 

1. Rayon - soft and fUable: takes dyes in vivid colors; does not pill (to pill 
mqans to form tiny, balls on the fabric caused by rubbing). Does not wash 

-well/ - ' - . - . 

• • • * * 

«^ . • ... 

2. vAcetate - ]^igh luster; drapable; soft; creases and* pleats well. Does not wash 

^ w^l; cann6t withstand high lemperatute^ * , ^ 
. • ' \' * • ^ 

• 3,*- Tria^Ulc comforuble; h^h wrinkle .resistance; colorfasthess to.washing artd: 



ilight; cjries quicj^ly; pleats well. Amel is its coaimM name Which is: the 
nsed trademark for triaceute produced by the Cejaji^ Coi5)braaon. 



sun! 

licensed 



4. ^Poiycster - *stro^; wrinkle resistant; -coloi^fast Xd^ washing .in^ 'sun%l^<r, 
rcSstant to ba^n^^ fetching and shrinking.»lt is o;ie of the ihoSt popidar* 
fibers for blending. \" - ^ * ' * 

5: Nylon - Mcvy strong; good stretch and recovery (as in hosiery )^; washes easily 
and drifts quickly; lightwe^t, high-abrasion rc^istanpe. Blends well wfth othir 
" fibers. , . \ * ' * . ■ " . ' 

^T'/Actylic - wooMikc {warmth without weight};* resisunce to. sljrii>lang and 
\vrinkling: <iu£?s rapidly. Pflling miy occ^ after garment worn, a 'while. 
Blends well with wSolv-tayon and cottdiv. - . ' > . ^ j.-:- 

■ - • ■ ' . - ^ / ' . ■.. •■ ■> 

7. Modacpylic - -bulky and crush r^iStsiqt^ resembled fur in appearapce ^and 
• • warmth >f1ame resistant. • ' ^ ' 



Assignment: 




J properties knd characteristics! 



; UKlTI 
INTRODUCTION t6 TEXTILES 



FibeKLM^ Their End Uses 



Lesson 3. 



btjectWe: " T^^^'^student wilI 'Bc able to list ^pfie of tlie pninary' finS .t^^^^ of th<^' 

fibers. " - i.^l' . / 



different 



Informariott: The properties and characteristi^' vary in each of the iibers. Some fibers 
will'stand on -their own vN^ifle ofhe.rs will be blended .together, in 'order to 
get the desired results for the en^lproduct. ^ 






" No one fibe'r k capable of all tra fl^ua^ities thar we require for^ry kind 
' of job. Sbme fibcJcS^that are suitilble for clothing cannot be used for home 

' furnishing and so fbrtK. ii , , - ^ ' . 

•X" / 

Wlien we tjjink-lof iibers, .we think of fabric. When we think of fabric, wp think 
of^clotbing. But^clothing is only orfe area irt the textile industry. Another area is home 
Tumishing^. Sheets. to\vels, pillowcases/curtains, carpets and upholstery ar^ just a few of 
the products u^cd in the home. And then we have industry - automobile manufacturers 
use Jiugc quantities of fabrics and fibers for tires, upholstery 'and carpeting;' conveyor 
belts that keep parts moving through factories are made of fabric. . 




?s arc. i;n: thousands of profeets^ many arca:^^ clotfiihg, indust^, 
mfdiclno anc^»sGicnco are iust a few ,of the aVeas ,v(?hcfcH*cxtiles are used. [ " 



' \ End tisj^ of^^ibers 



l.;^.CotjoiT - Most wdely used fiber throughotrt? the world. The reasons arp^ - 

a- , ft -c^n.he^^ow^ casilj'^.'ahd cheaply ' ' . ^ - \ - '} ^ 

K is cheap to produce . , , ^ v 

c. • it has groat \<ersanlity in the varieties of cloth it <^an be made. -into. \t 
is used in clothtxi^, jipfiols€en^% draperies, furniture, automobjie tires, 
rugs, etc. . . ... 
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2. WopIJ-sr Mpst famUiar^ fiber kAown to mzj^. Its unique propmies majcc it ' [ ^: 
different from ajiy other fib^r. R'ery thing about it is deagned for .protection - v- 
trom the elements. Its use's vary, and include coats, suits, df^^sses,^^]d^rts» slaclcs* 
and sweaters. **' % ^ " • * • \ 



3. Sdt ~ Finest natbrd fiber known to man. It is the longest fiber known. Whe|i ^; -.i . 
ip^is reeled from 'the silkworm's cocobn-, it'^eady is yam; and thejeforC^t * \ 
needs very little ddne to.Jt'^before'it is, woven into doth. It is u'sed.for -thd 

^ . mor^ expensive men's and women's wearing apparel from evening to daytlmp.to ' 
..paj^laas and accessories. Silk is also u^d for jiome furnishings. \ * . * ' * 

4. Linen - One drawback is^that its disadvantages .coldd not be over«)m«-;^^ -ri 
therefore it has never become? ,a. volUme iabrk jnai:mg it costly to produce. It V " - ^ 

is the Wrongest natural* fiber Jcnown to man and.is* used Jot summer N^e^nj^ * : 

apparel such as dress6s, suit^, jacfcm ani skdcf^,pStfdJi6use Unen^ls pr^^'^BR^^*^ — 
the beSt known use, of linen. * ■ V' " -^^ — ^ ''^'--\/r\ 

' "* ' - ^ . "* V _ » ' , r " 

5. RayoQ,- Two factors, versatility and economy; make it tlie most vvfdely ysed.^. ' S \ . 

. TTfian-rrtade fiber in the' United States. It was the fiKi man-made fiber ^at. .. ^ .^SA 
could te made from a ch^^rfi^aT treatment af cellulose. It is usedsfl^-clQ^Tillig ^ 
'^suall) with other fiters), lihen-like fabricsT blends witK acetate fo/drapefies ^^ * t 

^^^-and xipholstery, and li^dustrial yse- ' 

.6. Acetate - Its three most pronounced charactenstics^ h^h luster^ dr^ability, \." 
and body, arc responsibfe for its extensive use in dre^\ fabrics. I^is widely 
used in homcfrj^iishings for upholstS^^ fabrics, draperies, curtains, shower 
curtains, and %e3spr6ads. usc^ irK^he more reasonably-priced clothing 
• fields and is a favorite in lingerie. ' ^ . 

? triacetate - -Grew ^nlt xjf acctatc.flt is usccrfer imifbTm5,»3pons dhsihis, - ^ 

dresses, and blouses. It is.also'.tiscd in fabrics for Jcni^S^and lightweight blends'^ 



tor » summer and travel wcat. Triacetate and nylon blends are widely used in 
Crushed sleepwear. r *: / ^/ - ; . * ' * 



8. Polyester - Particularly popular as a.^pblybster blend for summer dresses.' 
, Other popular uses of this fiber ^fc do tiling, fpj the entire family including 

* streetwean sportswear, lingerie, curtains^ draperies^^^^;ea\^s^^ 
-^--""carpeting. Industrial uses include sewing thread o£ polyester. 




^. Industrial uses include ny^on rope. ^ - 
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ah. Acrylic - "rfie fiber rao$t-13:e iVoqlt It is important in the sweater market! 
^ » Other* vt^eS iticlucf^ \nit dress^, socks, slacks* pile 'fabrics, iar^e^ 



blankets; One' of its rilajor 4hftus^s»is wintec coats. 



A.. 



11. Mo3a5cf)Jic , ^ Resembles jEKe acf}*Tic'Bbv in Icharactenstics and lias ixiSuiy * " 
tl& Sc(iTfce qnd u$es. it is frequently blended with another fiber to provide more 



flameftVfesistance. 



Assignments - " , • ' . . * 

^. What ?re .two im'portant end uses, for^each of the different fibers?., 




2. . Bring in 3 smalt samples .of fabripsc^isciiss what .you- thiiA tKeir end iises ' ; 
ili-lie why. - ' / 



woul 






r 



• . • UNIT I ^ ' V ' 

. . ' * INTRODUCrrON TO TEXTILES . ' s 

From ^FiBcr to-^abric - ' " ' > / ' ' Les^h 4 



Objective: ' .yhe student, will be able to describe how fabric is made'. - 



Information:^ T'h^re'are several ways ^ make fabric from y^nr ^ . • 

V . • ' ^ a. Weaving' is. interiacihg of- two sets^of yams at right an^es to 
■ . each otheJ-. , • . • - ^ 

*" ^ ' * . ^ , * * * 

, b- Knitting IS a series of connecting loops made with needles.' 
' • < "* * , * ' 

c. Other mejhod^ fof non-woven fabrics use machines that apply 
' . combinations of'^heat, moistur^'and pressure, or hedt, plasric and 

^ •/ pj:e§sure. ; ' . . ^ * 

Weaving is the irfost common way to make fabric from yam. The machime for 
weaving is called a loom. " ""^^ ' ^ • . . ^ / 

Raw^ftber is first fluffed and cleaned; then it is formed into long, rope-like 
strands. T,he .fiber goes^hrougli a series ^^fmachines^at straighten''^ twist or ^ipin the 
iSbers into yam. (Early maASwi^ted'and combed the fih^rs by han^ to forni_.yam.)* 

I ,\' Now we CAP b%iu wwving. J^t>. ther&^aife the lengAwise yarns which are pulled 
V jtj^ht and refti^ in a i^xed position on i^^v^lcJom. This set of yans does not mpv^; they 
^are called the 'mrpydr>i$, iQie.vfc^p yarns are^he strongest yarns, Th^ aosswise yairiis are 
\i\Tc action threads that ,weave in and out df the Varp yarns to form the^ fabric; the^ ire- 
^s^d the filling )^is or tHq woof. The filling^ is not as strong is the warp. The filling 
I ya^Ms c^rried.'by' arfhiatlle./br by ^ tiny jgf oi^T« in't^^ n^wer hhmt. - - ^ v 



^ x\ We Ijnow how weaving is done now, but what abptft -centuries ago wKen man did 
rt^have modem technology. One ^bf the eariiest methods' of weaving Avas ^dorfe on ? 
war^rWight'loonivThe warp yarns* werie suspended from a bar between two yprighV posts ^'^ 
^nd weighteii^at^'the bottom iij order to Reep the warp yarns in a fixed position, ^^hey 
usually used another bar for the wdght> an^ .tbis is how the two-bar loom'4eveloped* 
then rhey wgaved <the fdlihg yarns in aTjd^blif oPth^ \yarp yams by hand, whrch usually 
'r^4uired.two people. As cmr*4chnoIogy ^vanced, our looms advanced to where we are 
today- with out .sTiuttleless looms. ^ In a sbut^leless loom, the filling 'yarns are carried 
through the wirp yvnsT)y means of steel bands that are^atu^ed to wheels on eacb side 
of the loom» - • • : . "xJ^ ^ / 



There are three basic weaves: 




W 



A Plain Weave - the simplest weave. Each ^ 
.filling yam passes *siiccessively over ^4.?.^ 
R ^unJer each warp yam. " , ' ' • v .'^1 



Twill Wfeave - -the, strong^t weave. The* 
filling yarns go, over and under two or more 
warp yaroT^ regular ;iiitervals; this produces* 
d diagonal, iinc in the cloth. 



A diagonal JUnc is a slanted li"e' ^<^m^l^m^<j^ R 
one comer -to another comer as.shdwft irf 
illustration. 





Satin Weave the irSregular weayj^. Either ' " 
the watp ;or the filling yarns .pasis over a : . 
njumber o£ yarns ^of the other .$ot before . 
/ntcrweaving. This p^odutes -a sm&oth, . 
unbroken^ lustrous surface^ " * ' ^ , . ; 

• Remember the satin weave as having fcw^i. 
ihterlacings and longHffeats.- 



/ 
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.knitting is another way. to make fabric from yam*. The^ fibers are interlockfed in a 
.connecting loops so. there is freed^-^ movement within the loop, y/hich gives 



scnes o 

the fabric comfort stretch 



.There.»e.two::basicgrQflp?^f4cmt^ A : > ^ 

1. Warp Knits'- Have stretch only in the width of die fabric. An exaniple is 



tricotr 




2. Weft"ferit5==^C?^e.-^etch In bothrth^^ ^wTSdth and the length of the fabric. ^ 
' Examples sin^TTtliits^ff'double knits. - * , ^ 

• a. Sin^6^knits are made with One' set of yarns, so the fabric is only one^ 
Mayer. They drape softly. • ^ f ' : * » , 




B. Double knits are m^e writh t\yo sets of yams, so the fab?;ic has' two 
interlocked layers^^/Whicfh cannot be sepjtrated. The^ are firmer than 
single knits, but s^ -flexible. ' *\ . ^ ' ^ ^ ' : 



>Sini3le' Kn'it 




. .Double knit - .'.--iV- /--TXa^btr-Knit 



Knits will-^ways be important in the world of .fabrics.' Th6 reasons for their 
,^ popularity are:^~^\" ^ ^ ^ \ r . • - 

^ " ' a. I clasti^ty {tfip^ilrtynio stretchlaltd-c^me^back^taits W 

b. , com|q|^1?^iT^Ves ^ \ * * 

c. ^ soft loi5c (g?Se^ for body^htiggJn .*: : \ -Z^* 



-3 
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Now we- come to odr* other ^methods of making fabric^ Non-w6ven-i£|brics are 
produced directly from fibers. The methods are: > . - 

1. Felting - the iji^tring together of fibers hy heat, moisture, and^ressure. 

^' 2'. ^dnding' -r the pressing oPiiBers &to thin sHeeis or ^ebs -hdcl together fey 
/adhesive or plastic. • \ ^• 

Assignment: - • " * 

1. Looking at the Sample swStches you have,^-can you tell whether the fabric was 
, .made by weaving, knitting, or another method? After a class /discussion* write 

in tTie method by which each fabric was made. ^ 

2. Your teacher will give you three swatches of fabrics. Using your pick glass ^d 
pick needle,, try to decide which of the three basic weaves it was made try. 

"^ur pick glass will magnify all -the yarns* for you so that you can sec the 
weaving^ pattern. Your pi(?k needlc^^l help you Separate the yams.' 

* 3. Stiidy the diagram of the plain weave and try to.^ imitate what you see by 
* ' tisin^ vpaper straws. El^tten out each straw, and lay about .2Q/ straws side by 
sidef these' are your warp^yarns* Now, fasten one end of each Jtraw taa board 
- ujsing thumbtacks. To start weaving. Interlace 20 'more straws ov^* and under 
'tiie straws that afe 'the < warp yarns as in ihe diagram. If you wduld like to 
illustrate how plaids are woyen, lise different colored straws. . 



u .... ^ UNIT I ^ . • 

/ h ' iimoDUOTON' to textiles 

From Fabric to Finish Lesson 5 

Dbjcctiyc: ^ Thp student will be able to list' and define, various finishes and special 
'^sk treatments done to fabric^> ' " . 



^niforniation: After the-^febrit has been woven, it is still' unfinidied. Now it must b e 
' . ' . bleached, dyed or printed before it is reidy for use* 'It may also .go 
through various Wishing processes for one .or more of' the- following , 
reasons: 

a. improve its appearance aixd feel / 

bT--^a4d a functional pfopert)r not oilginally in .the fiber or fabric, i»e., 
to tnake fabric^water-repellent - ' ^ ' ' 

J c. make it> easy Jfo care for . • 

d, majce i<Ks??i>b^tter andMonger- T 

Some of the minimum care" finisfesr are: » ^ ' ^ . 

1. . Permanent Ptess — completely v/ashable; requires no ironing. 

2. Durable Press — completely washable; may need little' ironing.^ 

'> • * ♦ 

3. Base ofCare r- completely washable; dofs needlitde ironing. - 

Some of the special treatments are: . ; ^r' ^ 

1. Waterproofing— water cannot pdss througn fabric. - • ^' 

.2. Water-J^epcllcnt — causeJs fabric to shed water. Does not make^^abric 
- comfHSely'watSprc^^ - , 

3. Stain-Resistant - most spills easily removed with water or cleaning fluid 

* without leaving a ring. \ ' • • * 

? . ♦ • ' ' • ■ - . - * , - ■ ^> ' 

4. Pre-Shrulik — helps.Jcb^ fabric^shrinkage to a TnTnimum! \ 

5. Flame-Retardant — prevents fabric from catching on ;fire* ' 

Other special treatments that cTiai]ge the appearandc and/oTfeer pi fabrics-are; 

1. Brtlshing, napping, shearing, antf sucding^-r givjes fjS>nc. a fluffy nap or 
pile. < - ^ , . ' , • ' / . 

2. Embossing - gives fabri/ a design that is raised io that its surfiace is no longer 
smooth. " _ ' ' 



^* Moireing gives fabric a, wood-grained appeararfce. ' . 

. " 4. Cremng — gives fabric a textured surface. ' ^ ' • " . , " 

. 5. Floqkmg a design on th.e surface of the fabpc. It is done by applying short, 
• loose^^lbers onto the iahnt with aii adhesive. * « " ' 

Irt the area of fabric dyeing, generally.^ mott fabrics are dyed after they are 

woven. Thf fabric is placed in. large tubs, or v^^. Some fabrics are yarn dyed, whicl^ 

means that the yarn is dyed before weaving,-^ is yarn -dyeing pipcess is more estpensiye 

apd is done when a plaid- or geometric pattern isdesired*. • - ' 

' ' - • » 

' * ~ ^ ' ' ' . *» 

Some "fabrics go through sprinting processes after they are dyed. One way of, 

'printing is- called roller printing Which i§ similar to printing on paper'./ Another way 6f^ 
printing is called screen printi^in which a design on a stencil is^^c^d on a thin clotn 
screen. The screen is l^d ovCr the cloth to be printed and color paste is added. The past 

"is^/orced through the holes in the screen which transfers the design to the cloth. 

AssigpLmeijtr^v. , . - . 

1. By looking at and feeling your swatches,, can you tdl which of the fabrics- 
irave special finishes and treatments? If so', write which finish and/or 

^ tre^sfmchc. " » , * 

2. ^ Have a • class demonstration with the 
•"screen printing- 



.teacher's guidance on the'^rooess^ of 



>Look at your swatohes again* Can you tell which have been roller printed ^and 
which haye bccn/scrcen printed? Write in the correcfe^process' of printing next 
t'o-the sivatch. , ' • * * ' 



UNIT 11 , ♦ 'il \ - ' ^ 



' . , - 



P^ARATIOl^ OF *ABlJIS 



Looldng at Grain . " ^ l^s^n 1 



ObjccSve \Thd^"student will be >aWe to look at ^ piece of fabric and pomt out the^ 
♦ * lengthwise .grain, crosswise'^ain, and bias grain, ^ ' \ - 

Information. G^ain* is the dkection that threads run in fabric. It is, importam that we ' 
' ' . can tell one^^n from -another becaiise dj'things.afe^ot always cut on 
-the same-'^gto* The fit, .durability, and^ajppearance of ^ garmeiit dep^d 
"^^^ laj^^ly Dn ,the grain on which it is cut. - ' ; ' 

, The J^gth wise gridn runs ii^i^ame direction .as the^Waip yams, vertically {die 
long^yv-ay^ U runs pa^:anel with the selvage^ Gcneraily, gdnhents are ciit on the lengthwise 
grain because it is the*strongest grain. The gannent will wear better and longer, 

. V.The crossvfise grain runs in the same direction as the filUng jranis'Xwoof)^ 
horizontally {across the fabric)- It runs from selvage to selvage. The crosswise gtain is not 
as strong as the lengthwise ^n. Garments are cut on this grain only when miximum 
'strength is not needed, or for design purposes su!ch as crosswise. stripy., ' \ ^ 

The selvage is the finished edge of the^fabric that is woven with stfojiger. yams. 
' There is a selvage on both lengthwise edges of tiic fabric* . . ' , , ... 

The lengthwise 'grain and the crosswise grain .are ^both c^ed/die "straight of 
gnain/' So the aixow on a pattern* will say "place on straight of gr5|n.'^ You must decide 
which grain is best for that particular design. - ^' ' ^ 

, " • . " ' * ' * • ' * t . 

' ' Bps is any diagonal on the. fabric. The fabric will. strctcii-somcwhat -when- puB^ 

on the bias. " ^ ^ 

True bias is the diagonal edge that is formc5 when the fabric is folded over so 
that tiic crosswise -grain runs in the same direcrion as the lengthwise grain. Where bi^ has 
5<)mc stretch, ^tnie bias has the maximum str^^tchJ For design purposes, scJb? garments arc 
cut on the true bias. , , • • . ' " . • v 
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CROSSWISE- 
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AssignnTcn.t: 



To check true tias, measure frpm. the point- 
out toward th6 edge of tHe fabric on -either^ 
side o^ the point with'a'ruler, and see that 
your measurements are the- same. If not, 
then you do not have- true bia?. 



V-r ' '^^Don you will be sewing yolir firsc project, an apron.. But fi^^^ as. you are 
^ . . ' . %am1hj^ fabriesrmusr "be prepared"before -th ey can ^ven^4)c^ cur. Vy.. ' - . - ^ 

r. . , For your, apron* >ou need VA yards of, fabric. It must be a woven 

, cotton or a cotton i(lend^ 36" wide. Do^'not buy , any plaids or prints that *need»to ♦'^^ 
V be matched- Do buy a solid color or a,small print. {These choices ate best for ;th<r * y 
beginner), / • ' ' , ^- ■ >• // . 

Your teacher w3l ask you-.tp laVel the Icngthwile grahi. the, crosswise grain, true" 
bias, and the selvage, Wherf you can 8o this, you are ready to g6 on. • ^ ; ^ 



UN IT II 
PREPARATION.OF FABRICS 



Stfaightenlng the Fabric 



. Xesson 2 



Oh}ec^!e:^^!^^'^T\ic^iiient will be ab^ to make his/her fabric thread perfect. " 

i 

Infoi;^atton: ' After the fabric has b^eh woven, colored: printed, and put through'any of 
the special processes 'we have already studied, it may not he straight 
• anyn^orc.Before you can cut fahric. the grain ntu^st be straiglit:^ 
■ *" ' ■ - , • ' 

W'herv a single. y^m or thread runs across the ait or torn edge fromzsekage 
to selvage you know that ihe'fabricts thread perfett. 

,t * * . 

There are three ir^o^^s for making fabric thread perfect: 

. 1, 'tearing - Find the ^^roWise grain. ^ 
■ / Make a small cut with pair of 
scissors through the sefvage.' Now 
tear the fabric; it wfll tejtr on the* 
grain line, if the fabric does npt tear 




easily, stop, if it dpcs t^ wsily-JO- 
all the way across th^.fal)nc. ' 



ci:ossw;Ls<^ - grain 



s 
e 
1 

V 

a 
9 



/ 



« 



Drawing'-a fhrc^ - if the fabric will, not tW/thcn'tr^^^ ? 
single vfflTT o'r thread on the crossw-isi; grain /using ? pifi^/PuU this thread'ail; the 
wav across 'the fabric. It will make a lirie..th}k is the graiftlirie. Cut oh .this Iiri&. . 
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*3. Cutting ^long z thread If the 
fabric has a definite thread or rib, or . 
a woven pattern like a ^plajd*, cut 
alo ng that line &om selvage to 
selvage? it is the grainline, ^ 




s 

• e 

a' 
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crosswxse graxn 



Use the best jnethod for the type of fabric you have. Make fabric thread perfect 
'on &bth crosswise ends. This is riecf^ssary for checking fiabric grain. 



In order to make stifc your grain is straight 1(now that yo\ir fabric *is diread 
erfccl), fold. the fabric in half lengthwise. Pih edge^ tpgether aj)d selvages together. Place 
he fabric at' the edge of a table at the comer", ox use uie L-square. If it lies smooth and" 
a with the table edges or L-squa^e, the grain is stjiaight. This is^caUed squaring fahric. 




Sornc fabrics are permanendy locked off-graiA.*The reason for this can be due to 
any of the nnishes or special treatments given to the fabrics. These fabrics are not a good 
choice for beginners. The grain cannot be made diread pofect* 

* ' * * • . " . 

Jf the grain does not He smooth and doe$ not square up,- try straightening.it by 

stretching. Unpin and unfold the fabric. Take one end in one iiand, the other end in the 

other hand. Pull gendy but firmly. This will help Waigtitcff die crosswise g;tain. Pressing 

vwith a steam iron will also help stra^hten grain (iixcept wopleos). In pressing/^ercr ^prc$5 

Of7 folds. ^Prcsang on folds will give you a. crpase-tHsLt may 'not come out. 




Asstgnmem: - • ; ^ 

Take \our apron tabnc and make yoij]^^ric 'rfireed perfect, using one ofthe 
three methods. Then check yiJur faj^ric^^tin^j^ method abo\^- If yoiir 
fabnc d^>cs not square up properly, your teacher wiIT guide you as^^ to wB^^ 
sHpuld do. • . . , 



\ 
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^ ' . UNITU ■ : 

PREPARATION OF- FABRICS 

^Preparing Cotton Before Cutting ^ ^ Lesson 3^ 

" \ /^'\^ " / : 

Objective. The student will be ablejto shrink and str^hien cotton fabric for cutting* 

Information. The beginner sho6ld start off* with a woven fabric that is easier to "handle* 
such 4S cotton or one of the cott<in blends. , , * u J 

•■ ■ •■ / . ■ - ■'• ■ ■ 

Most of the cotton blends will' not need shrinking. However, some of your 
100% cottons may^need shrinking. Ask if it was preshrunk before the^ 
fabric is cut. Or try' £o find out for ydurself by looking for this 
information on the manufacturer's label which is attached to. the bolt *of 
jfabric. If it has not •been preshrunk, buy'Ji yard ex^ to allow for 
, " '-shrinkage. , 

/ Por cotton Ijlends thafC^^ not need shrinking,' just^ use the isteam pressing 
ifiethod for* straightening grain. FolcTf^nbric in half le.ngthwise with right sides together. 
First pin or baste selvages together,^ th^ pin or baste crosswise ends. Darnpen the 
underside of the folded fabric with a sponge. The steam from the iron wiU dampen the 
topside of. the, fabric. Press along the lengthwise graiq. If that does not work, press along 
the crosswise grain. 'Agin remember, do not press on the fold. 

.For tRe shrink^g/sfr^htehing* method, ,:fold fabric in 'half . lengthwise with 
Selvages pilincd together, dip albng^the selvage every 3 or 4 inches. Slant your sdssors 
when you cut^do pot clip past the edge oC the selvage. Lay the foldfed fabric in warm, 
water and iej: ir.soak.. Do* not wring the fabric. Let it drip; then lay it ojU on a flaj. 
surface to dry. While if is still wet, smooth' out any noticeable wrinJtles. This, helps 
straighten .the gtein.^T^sPbfifore^ it73nesr pre^ irwftTi^ardry ffoir along the'Ten^wse, 
gi^iri; Do \not.pres$, the fold. . " " ' , 

Assignment: ■ r ^ , . ^' ' - * 

« ^^^^ 
You wll now^ take jour apron fabric •and tt)^ to straighten tite crain by stretching 
. (as dekrijbcd .in Lesson 2). steam "pressing, or by the shrinkin^^ethod if that is 
necessar)'. Now your fabric is ready to be cut. \ * ' 
* ^ • . V . 



UNIT HI . ■. . . ' / . 
CUTTING AND PRESSING ' . • '. 

Tips for Cutting and Pressing ■ - • Letson 1 

Objectivef The student will be- able to cut and press properly. 

*■ • • • 

Inforn^ation. Proper cutting means that all the edges are smooth and neat, all seam 
allowances are even, and the notches are cut ia the rig^t places. A,notch 
^ — ^ helps you to match up pattern pieces. Always pre55 as you sew. 

Cuttiitg; . ' ' . • • 

Always cut with the right kind of scissors: use bent-handled shears with sharp 
blades. • . ' • 

To cut properly, one hand holds the shears and the other hand is placed flat down, 
on tht fabric^to hold it in^place. The shears move along with long, even strokes brushing 
lightly against the top of'the tabl?.. Do not close blades completely after each cut.^t^llfn 
cutting curves, use short, even strokes. Never lift fabric off the table when,cutting. 

Never use pinking or scalloping shears for cutting something out. They are used 
Jnly for finishing seams. . ^ 

Never use your fabric shears for cilttlng paper; it niakesythem dull. » • 

- . ** / 

Pressing: /I • ' y ' - ' ' 



Always' press fabric b^fc^re you sew it. Then aSj^^ou sew, each seani'ahd dart 
should be pressed. This gives the garment the professorial, finished touch. the end, 
the garment gets^ final pressing, , 

Steam pressing can be done right on the fabric. Most pressing is done on the 
wrong side. ^ ; . , " / ^ 

When 'pressing with a dry iron (without steam), use a pressing cfoth. It helps 

prcveot a shine dn the- tight .side of the fabric. 

• ' . « 

• « 

Use a press-ind-lift motion when pressing. Always press with the grain of the 
fabric, from bottom to top.. - ' 

' * • 

' . Always test ^thc iron on a*scrap of fabric to make sure the iron is not too hot- for 

it. ' ^ . • ' * 'r ' . 
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• ''^THEP0W]^SEWmJ5M4CHINE 



It 



Infonngtion 



'Lesson 1 



Objective- -^e student will have general knowlfedge of the power sewing jnachirie,^ 



lepowSr ^sewiogm^fhine is different from the_ home sewing nuchine"^ ' • 
icause: • , ' — ^ ' * ^* . — ' - y: 

1. It IS Stronger — ' ^\^'-',\. / -v^^---.^^-.:-^ *5: 



Information. The 

bex:ause: 

stronger^ 
2. it is much faster 
3: itisWlnfactorfes, 



Peopi 
For examples 



ie who work on power sewing' machintis' 4b jiot'^dTl^ same*|6b1klft^. 



OPEkATOft. - 

SEAMSTRESS - 

SAMPLEMAKER - 
(SAMPLEHAND) 

DRESSMAI^ERr - 



Person who works oif a- ppwe^ ssAchiite in a fk^rt^a^j:. : r"- 
- be ioing one task, x^ver ^nd^over a^aSrbr ^fiihg ^sever^-taSks. v.V -i: ■ ^ ' -j 

Person who Works on k ^vfer macl^inc JjT^'^^ hbt^^ or '^hospi^aL The " ^ 
job is makm^ repsdrs on ifi^drfi^, linens, ^tc.\*^, J '-.v ' / , ' ' ' 

Person ^vjho: .wor^s ojrt .a.,.po>yer.,jj\achine in^ the* mtoitfatturer>. ^'J ' 
sample rocrtfi;.,.;5l^e job is sewirfg the first ^pfe while^^w<>rlditg 
. witk-?he designer.xDj;ihie assisi^^^ " ^ • v\ 

. - ■ •: /\ . . ; 

Person who \yoxks..,fbf .Ji -cusipm 1>outique''6i:-a private custom 
dressmaketv'The job is cutting and sewing "a complete g^ent tor ^ . 
an individual customer^ ^ * ' ^ 



These are just a few of the jobs that would be\of interest to you. There are other 
jobs that requitp^knowing how to sew- on a power machine. ' ^ - ^ * ^ 

The machine -lias two parts: 1. 3^ machine itself is called the»head; 2. The taMe 
on which it rests. 




IHE POWER SEWlNaWACHINE 

. Aif your teacher shows you the parts, follow 
along by reading the fnformation on-, the ^• 

next page. • , 

«•> * 
• V 
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TKe pictme.qTL page 23 shows the thread stand \^ich holds the thread and keeps . 
\.xt out o£ youf iway as^ypu work. • 



1." QA the floo^ is. the treadje. When you step on it, the machine starts to ff>. 



7^ 



• :lj^*ider the table is thc^nqtop whkJhi giv^ the machine Hie power to sew. 
On the left side under the tible is^a drawer. Tools^are kept in this drawcf. 



z / 



On the right side \inder the table is a switch" {6i turning the machine ON and 
OFR SHUT THE MAClilNE OFF WHENEVER YOU LjEAVE IT, 

, . r. ' / ' . ^ . ^ ; ' ' ^ 

The kneelift is hanging down under the uWe. It raises and lowers the presser 
foot. / ' 'I 



4V 



, Right behind the machine head is a light so you ca^i see bettCT< '* 
Assignment: 



Your teapher Nvill number the different parts of the mach'ine.^Wrije'down what . 
each part is called and what it does. 



•-4 
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. ' "V . UNIT IV 

THE POWER,SEWING MACHINl 

Rules of Safety. M- /' Lesson 2_ 

bbiictive: The student will use the' power sewing machine safely. • *- 

Informarion: POWER MACHINES AREJiANGEROU^. . _ . \ V 

The following rules should be obeyed z\ all times whea^erating a power machine: 

1. Adjust the light poatioh by holcttng^to thelfeuhle neck rather than 'the 
^metal cover over the bulb. The cDver^ka.,^ dangerously hot. The n^wer* 
lights are safer; the metal covers do not become very hot. Turn light of{ ;cvhen 
not at machine. , }^ / > 

2. Turn the machine .QFF when threading the machinfeT changing a ne^edle, or 
leaving the machine. You might avoid an accident caused if 70U. should step 
on the treadle. ^ 

3. Do not oil machine unless instructed to do so by teacher. When yo^ii do oil - 
the machine, niajk;.e sure it is turned OFF. / 

. > / * 

4. When sewing, (io not go-^ter than y^ou can contrpl the machine, you are. 
sewiiig too fast, tlie needle might hit a ,pih and break. The needle could fly 

-mto your race. 



/ 



5. Keep hands 'away from the moving needle. ,Ke^ your face back' from* the 
■ work area; your eyes are important. ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ ^ 6t- Keep-^er offtreadlemriless^ou aferready^ to-sew. - - - 

* 'y Never run machine when it is threaded of-th^. |)obbin is in unless sewing on 
^-r fabric. The threads will, get all jammed up inside the machine. 

. . ^. Uo not talk while operating the machine* Concentrate only on the task jrou 
,are doing. 



on th^^k 



UNITIV v 
THE POWER SEWING MACHINE^ 



Safety - Tc>ols 



. Lesson 3 




Objective^ ' The.student wijl kaih^ -tools carefully.- 

Informarion: SCISSOR:! ARE SHARP "^D DANGEROUS. • 

Be opi the safe side: - ^ 

• '-^ • , ,* *' 

1. ^WHilThanding scissors to another person, hold the scissors by theiLpoint. 

2. Never point scissors at another person. , ^ ' • 

3. ''^Jxifr^yi^xh^^^ dd'^not holdyscissors .open or with the point turned in 
fowafds.any part of^bur body.HDo^^t^n with scissors in yoior hand. Hold 

the'^icissbrs ciose J and with tKe^pcJint down towards the flbor. ' » 

>- \ *, •» ^_ ' V ' \ .. - - ' . 

4. When you v/orK at the macihine, have your scissors point away from you and 
in a place whete they , cannot fall off the talkie** ^ 

^ You ^:an never be too careful whfen working with power machines and tools. It is 
very ibolish to Ignore safety rules. No one wants to^ire someone who does not, have ^ 
go^jdVensi" about safety. In practicing safety," you also take better care of your Fellow 
wofk^s. ^ . C ' 

Safety i^th^ key word, not only your o\yn, but remember safety for others, too. - ^ 

AssignmenttT • ^ " " ^ " '^^^v . 



The teacher will "assign each stu^eht a key safety rule to be stenciled 'on qaktag. 
(hard^pap er) wifb'ipostcr plaint. Ea^i safety rule will'be on a separate card as per 



ALWAYS^SHOt IviACHIN^ojFF, 

. EXCEPT When SEWINC. 



General Care of the Machine 



. - tJNIT.IV 
.THE POWER SEWING MACHINE 

' 4 ' 



• Lcssqp4 



Ohjecrive: The Student will know how to care fpr a power machine. 

Informatic^. Power machines. and repair cost^fare ejtpensive. Repair costs can be kept 
. / • low i&you take good care of the machine. 

.^-^ Take gopd *^are of a machine; keep it running well. If it doesn't seem* to be 
running as well as it should, then havq it checked immediately instead g( waiting and 
causing more damage to the machine. ^ - 

Make sure your attachments are right for the. machine that you are working on. 
For example, not all bobbin cases are the.same. You canndtuse the same bobbin; case for 
power sewing machine. ' . • 




Make sure you. use the* right needle for tbe machine, Every^ machine has a'label 
with a number, on itv This is the number of youf needle. Also, the instructiojx manual (a 
small guide b.ook tliat conies with ^very machine) will>|ell youjv^thich needle to use. 

The instruction manual will tell you the right kind ofthread to usq. The machine 
will not sew properly with the wrong kind cff thread. 

. CleaK the. machine* ^gularly. Li£t the head up and seeSif there are any caught 
threads or pic^s of lint under the machine. You can use. a brush for this. WJpe off the 
machfne and table area before ypu start sewing in case.jthere is any'oil fro.m the machine 
on it. You doft't want your garment getting^ dirty from the^nachine bfefore you eyen get 
It finished. 

' Cleaning the .machine means cleaning ^he bobbin case. Do this, with.a sm^l piece 
of Nvood (a in^^&h). " ^ * , 

Make sure the ntachine ^is oiled regularly. If thejn'^cjjiihe is too dry, the parts rub 
together and wear out. Prcveirt repair cpstsjvj^eep your machine oiled. , 

Every instruction. nianUal or operator's .guide tells you'tlie typj; of oil 
has a*pJtturc that shows wherct to oil. Regular machines have red holqs which, 
oilmg points. The self-oiling machine has a pan in, the table under the mdbl}i 
you fill with oil: As the machine runs, the oil runS through it. The scK 
a gauge which sbow yau'how ;iiuch oil is in the machine. 



ise; it 
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03 Running Tlroa^ the Machine 




; . \ * \ • . - ' / . ' \ * • ' > . " * ' r ^ 

L What is the diffejence het^e^n piling a r^;ularjnao^.ine such as the 331K, and ' 
. ' •;o3ing-a^selfK>iling n\achine such a? the 120U^ • ... 

' 2?*i)ernonstrate ygur ^^ibility to qil-hoth^ types of maphie^s* . 
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UNITV 

tHE SWGLE-NEEDLE IXXXSTTCGH MAOMNE 



The Lockstitch Machine 



Lcssoi^i 1 



Objective; Thfe /student will be ^able to detoibe what a single-needle lockstitch^ 
machine does* • c . • " 

Information- iSp single-needle lockstitcti machine is the machine most used in the factory 
^ because it does all the straight sewing sudi as^ seams and darts; it sews the 
garment-togethen 

J It is called sin^e-necdle because that js what it has - one nee4Ie. It is called 
lockstitch because of die way Ae bobbin thread interlocks with the top thread that goes 
• through the needle. ^/ ^ 





Bobbm Case 



Bobbin • 



Lockstitch- 



The sindc-needlc lockstitch machines that will be Hescribed in the following* 

JvjNanA-aW^iil20U^uth-d - 
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• UNTTV 
THE SINGLENEEDLE LCKaCSTTTCH MACHINE 



The Singer 120U 



Lesson 2 



, Objectives: 1. 'The stt^dent "Nvill' be able to name thet pms and'what they do, 
2. .The stude^nt will be able to .thread the Singer 120U, 

Information: The new Singer Sewing Machine Model 12^ is usei {or straight-line/ 
single-needle lock stitching in fabrics. It ^ws fabrics that are very fine, and 
• . fabrics that are heavier — from lingerie; to men's overcoating. 

' The thing that makes this new model different from the older modds is that the 
. 120U h^ a reverse lever which lets you sew backwards./Sewing backwards is called 
backtacking. You usually backbck at th^ b^^nning and end of a seam. It keeps die 
stitches from pulling out as you sew other parts- of the garment together* 

•■ I . . - • ' ■ . 

The other way to keep the stitches from pulling out at the beginning and ending 
of a seam is to tic the threads. But this takes l9iiger and is not as strong. 

; To- backtack, start sewing as usual. 5ew about 5 stitches and push down on the 

reverse fever. Let go of th& ^hkyer as soon as, the needle is back at the place you started 
. sewing. Then just go oji sewir^ as usual. . . ' ■ . ' 

An illustration of a Singer 120U machine is sfiown below with the names of, 
its- parts. There is also a ^uide on how to fhread the machine* 
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pin cushiSn 

oil^agc 




machine pulley 

length 
^dating dial. 

fevcrs^J lever 



throat plate ; 
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( Now that we know die names of the different parts of the machine, we should 
know what each part does. , ^ ^ 

Pin cushion - holds pins so that you do itot have^^is^-over the table. 

Oil gage - shows whaj the oil level is in the machine. ' . w ' ' ' 

Machine J)ulley - brings the needle up and down whert turned towards you. 

StitA length regulating dial - makes, the stitch lai^er or smaller. The higher the numl^r, 
the larger the stitch. The smaller the number, the smaller the stitch, It^oes from 
> 1 to S. One k the smallest stitch; five is the fai^est stitch. (Singer 12011 machine). 
^ : . , \ * ■ 

Stitch changer - also makes the stitch larger or smaUer* Instead of turning a dial, you' 
^ise or lower a lever* Raising, the lever makes th% stitch- smaller; lowering the 
lever make^ the stitch larger. (Singer 331K machine), - ' • c 

Reverse lever — Machine sews backwards when you press down on lever, 

Tension wheel - regularcs the amount of tension, {tightens ip. the thread jdst enough so 
the stitches are perfect) on the needle thread. For more tension; t\im -wheel to 
the right. For less tension, turn -v^eePto thc^left. Tension can also be adjusted on 
the bobbin thread,. There is a tiny"Scrc^ on the bobbin case for adjusting the 
tension: you tum.it just as described. above. ^ ^ « 



Feed dog - holds^e fabric in place from the bottom* 
Ptcssat fdot - holds the fabric in pkce &dm the top. 



^ " iTiroat plate - holds th^ feed dogin plsu:'e. 

- . / \ • • .- - . . 

f . , - . • 

Needle bar - holds the needle in, place. The needle, bar should always be at iff h^est 
point (meaning right before the needle is ready to 50 down again) when' inserting 
♦ a needle anfl vrh«h leaving the liiachine. . . " 
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• . • . . UNITY • . ; . 

THE SINGLEJ^EDLE LCK:KSTm21 MApmm - 

The Singer '33IK • , - 1^. ' Lessop 3 



OBjectives. I. The stuHent wiQ .be abte ia describe the difference between the Siiiger 
• • ■ *120U and the Singfer 331K. •* ' . •• . , 

'2. The smdent will be able to thread the Singer 331K. 
« . • , * 

Information; The Singed Machine . Mo'del 331K is a heavy rduty sewing machine. 

. Therefore, it is better .suited for sewing heavy upholstery fabrics than 
, the .Singer 120U. ^ . ^ 

* • 

The newer "mod^l. of the' 331K Jine has a reverse lever enabling you to sew 
backward as well as forward. 

The older models do not havj^the feverse levers. Therefore, you miist backtack by 
hand using the machine; or you ipfi'ststie the threads aS mentioned in Lesson 2. 

To backtack Oti the older model start sewing as usual/ Sew about 5 

stitches, then press against the^kneelift (kneelift raises and lowers the prfesser foot so that 
you can> move the fabric). Move j^he fabric towards yoa until the needle is back at the 
place where you s'tarted sewing. Then just go 6n sewing as. usual. 

Instead of a stitch length regulating dial like die 120Us the 331K has what is 
called a stitcij^ changer. It is a lever that moves up and dpwn for chang^g the stitch 
length rather 'than a' dial that turns. r ^ • . . 

The bobbm case and bobbin for the 331K is not the same as tlie 12pU bobbin 
case and bobbin. NEVER USE THE SAME BOBBIN^ CASE AND BOBBIN FOR BOTH' 
MACHI^slES. It just won't Worlf^and the machine may get jammeH. 

the threading guide for the machine is on the next pag6. 



Assigrtment: * ^ ^ * 

* * • ' ■ ' . 

1. - What a single-needle lockstitch machine? ^ . / 

2. Your teacher will hand you a drawing of a Singer sewing machine. Name the 
parts. . 

3. Thread the Singer 12bUand.'^he linger 331K; . - \ ^ 

—- —-7 jf^ nvh^t Wakes thVlTOUdiffee^^^^ t^ie^31TC?^".^ ^ - Z^y- - ^ ^ — 
5. Can you use the sa'me bobbin case and bobbin for both machines?^ 



V. 
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• .; UNITV , 
THE SINQLE-NEEDLE LOCKSTITCH Mi^CHINE 



Lesson 4 



Pbjectiv^:' .The stiident wiH be. able to wirrf ^ bo^bbln, iriselt the hoh&n into lixe 
bobbin case, and put the bobbin case back into the machine* 

* Infbnnationr The .bobbins and bobljin. cases £or the Singer J.20y and the Singer SSITC 
] » • ate different* f hejllustrarioA below wjlj ^^howy^Q why/ - . ' - 



Singer 120U 
Bobbin and Bobbin Caso 

latch 

bobbin 

case 




Singer 331K 
Bobbin and Bobbin Case 



latch 





bobbin 




iDobbin • • • 



louking at the bobbin cases, >ou,c^ij see that the 1201^ bobbin 'case has an Openings 
and the 331K bobbin *easj has a short extension. This is the ipipoft^int difference. Also they 
: different sizcSr ^ 



—are 
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If the bobbin cases arc ."different size's/ then the bobbins must be different sizes 
too. The bobbin* for the 'l^OU is wider in diameter and narrower (notice the stem 
between the t.wo discs) than the 331K bobbin. ; ' - 

Always wind th>ibobbin while you aie isewing. If you don't, then you must 
unthrc^xd \uur needle and remove the bpbbin case ftom the machine before you wind the 
bobbin, or the machine will jam. .* " » , ** , 



' Winding- the Bobbin 



ijress 4own tb push 
. >sr piiSey ^inst belt 






Threai^g the Bobbin 




,^ When you take "the bobbin case out„open die latch and hold it. Let go of the 
-latch, turn the .case upside down, and the bobbii^*will fafl ou^. ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

when putting the bobbin case into" the machine, open the latch and* hold it. 
Replace the bobbin. case on the Stud (the tiny metal rod sticking out), .and let go of the 
latch. Press the^bobbih case in further until you feel a "click." / ' • . 

Assignment: . . " ^ ' . ' " ' 

,1. You^^^ will put t wo bobb ins and t\yo bobbin c^es in front of you. 

* Wtiich case belongs to the Singer 120U and which to the 331K. Eic plain 
how you can tell the xlifference between the tWo bobbin cases. ^ . 

* ' • (• ' ' * 

2. You will wind a bobbin'and insert the bobbin into the bobbin case and put the 
bbbbin case back into the machine. ^ ' . *^ * 
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- - MA€HIN£ bi?ERATlONs" . • . . • 

■ ^ ' / 

^ - * — ' *' • ' • 

Basic Machine Skills . ' ^ / ' Lesson l/ 

OBjeoKtive: The student will be able to operate the power sewing machine. 

Information: The key word^to sewiftg on a, power macHine is control. Once you havg 
' * learned how to control your machine, then you, are ready to sew' ^ 
f -garment. ' ' ■ ' - 

Control mekns rujining the machine at 'a speed, by which you can sew without 
difficulty. Do. not worry about sewing fast a& a ,b^ginri6r. Sew slowly at first and gain 
control over the machine. First control-then speed. You do not saye time by sewing fast 
and making mistakes. The mistakes have to be ripped out .and done over. Go slowly and 
sew it right the first ^time. « . ' • . 

Yo^fi have threaded the machine and are ready to sew* Now, sw^h. tfie machine. 
ON. Press your knee against the kneelift, so the pres^r foot will come up. Put whai^'you 
are going to sew'und^x the presser^foot. Take your knee away from the kneelift. The 
.presser foot will corne (}i)wn by itself and hold the fabric in place. Start with your needle 
in the fabric. Turn. the machine pulley towards you and^ the nee^lle will come down. At 
^Jit&t. sfcp on the foot treadle' lighdy until you get the fi^e! of the madiine. As ydw 
become sure of yourself, step on the. foot treadle harder to make the machine gdiPaster - 
but always keep juU control ' ' ^ ^ " ^ 

^ ^ i<cver leaue yotir machine without having your needle bar at its hi^hesi^ point; 
' switching thevndchine aiid'light OFF. , ' .-^^ ^ 
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\ •. UNIT VI ■ ^ 
MACHINE OPERATIONS 



\ 



' Sevving on Paper 



Xesson 2 



Objectives: The student wilV be^ able! reTsew straight, cdrved, and cirdular stttdhing: 
• ' . t|im,square|c'ornerS||and f4clitack." i . !. ! ' / | * 

Infofmatiom- The 'best % -p^ " '^"^"^ °" 'paper/ withou^ 

threading th^ maehine- Use a pape/ jthat^ is medium weight, ^apir th^t is. j 
* too thin, such as regularflined loosf leaf piper, wiU tear po ^^^^ ■ ' ' | 

Foy'Sampli #1, use Computer pnntoxit/ 
^ paper that il no longer useful and is gbing td 
be thrownf 6utj/,.(Ask the data processing 
class for it-) 



« • • • 
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^^ood for Practicing sewing straight lines 
as'^^^^^^^Jjf #l,\.tecause the lines are 
already the^^^^^ is fright. 



Sambte-#1 



^ : ^ .This sample has curved lines. 




''jt Sanlple #2 



1. 



: J* 



V. ■ * ■ • . sarnplc*;lias J<;ircciar ^titcfeng. Tfiis is 
;^ •* . ■■ • har4 to sew* - .gcf.slowly • ' ^ i *. * 
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Samtolc #3 

7- ^ 




nche^ou to stog at the* right 
s . It teaches you to make sq^iSre conu^rs.. ^ 



Sample -4" 



Tp make a" square corner: ' • . • ' , ^. 

. . 1 . Whdn you come xo the corner, ^he ncijdle fhoukl*be»ia the febria > . 

2. Ldave the needle in the fabric, iift tH«i frefeqr foqtrknH turn your wofk. . 



Assignment? • 



Your teacher,^ will give vou marked pa^cr. Rum tbfe machine, following' the lines/ 
NVraber your'.papers so that you can see how you improve. ' . ' * 
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THINGS TO MAKE • 



Making a Placemat 



Lesion 1 



0BjcctTvc. Tfje student w3I Ve iBle to HiaSte.a pTacepiawby following ffee Insmicnons 
on a task detailing sheet * . ^ 

«... • * , . , 

Informa'don. Place mats are sometimes used instead of a tablecloth on the table. Each 
person at t|je table has one in front of him. . * ' 

. To use a task detailing sheet, rpad it over completely, first- Then .take each step in. 

its orde^. After completing a step, put a check mark ne;ct to it. You Will know where 
you left off whcnyou go to work on it again. It is important to'leatn how^o work from 
written instructiorifc Yd\ir employer may leav6 you a note and/or sketch explaining what 
he /she wants you to do that day. You will be expected to work it out for yourself. You 
must leam to work on your oim. You will not always be able to go to someone for help. 

, , The following illustrations *ire to help you understand the 'steps. Next to each 
illustratioi\ are, tlie step numbers. ^ 



Step *1 




4i, 



Steps 3,4 4nd 5 



V'. 
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Step 



r 
I 

I 

I 



n. 



I 



I 

I 



h- 

1 ^ 

fZ- 
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UTinmninnffliTiimrF 



.Step #8 



V 

A 

■-\ • 



I 



i 



f 



I 

•1 



Step #7" 



^iJiLimuiDii4 



I 



"triTrnTnTiTiTrf 



Sjqp #9 
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Your teacher will give you fabric for the placehiac. Look over che steps on die 
ta^ijt^etading sheet and the Slilstrations that majch the steps. CanA'ou jnakc the 
^^^ac^mat^ibUowing^ljf^witten instnicrfons^oiilylJIjy^Jf ^u'lge^stUck^JmdLth^^^ 
Ubstration tha; matches that step and to figure it out for yourself- 



^ .4 



When the. placcinar is finished, attach it to the task detailing sheet,<with a 
papu^clip. Put y our name and dafe on the sheet, Hjind'it in to your teacher, , • * 
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4slame ^ ^ ^ D ate C omplet^ 

* " - ' \ 

• Class ^ Grad^^ ' 



\ 



Task: - Making a placemat. • * • • , ^ ' v ^ • 

Objective. The student will be able to make a placemat, given the measuremeni;s and 
fabric, using the proper tools and pressing equipment. and either the Singer 
; / 120U or the Singer 331K sewing machine\ -^1 stitches will be the same. 
? straight and with square comers. ' . ♦ 

Task Steps . . * 

. * i.'Makc fabric thread perCect so that you have a straight grain. ^ 
- . 2. Measure piece of fabric 16^inches wide by 12-inchcs long. , ' ; - 

3. Cut alid press piece. " . * ^ ' 

4. Me«&urcJ^^^£^ ^"^^ ' \ 
•5. Pull a thread .on all 4 sides on the measured 1 inch line. / 



1 



6. Michine stitch all 4 sides^ on 4ines; make square corners; and go beyond the 
ftcginhin^stitchcs 1 inch to fasten ends'. ^. , . • 

7. Machin^ sritch a secpnS lin^f stitching one presser foot (14 inch) inside the 
■fii^t linjc of stitching. ^ - ' . - . 

8. P uH th reads out up to outside line„ of sritchingw ■ / > ; 

9. Final pressing* \ , • . 



UNIT VU 
.^INGSTO MAKE; 



Making an Aproa 



Lesson 2 



Objective. The ^^cudeni. will fee able lo make an apron by fo^6\vtng .the"' inmirctrons 
*on a task detailing sbeet. ? ' . . ^ • . 

Information. Apron*» arc worn to protect our clojthiog frpm getting dix;t> when working 
■ - *at home or at;our iob. " - ' - ^ 



This apron is simple enough for a beginner. It is a d^\^^tring-.Aprol3. 

The materials needed: . 1 yar3"lrf--febd£*^*36 inches ^Avide and thread. -co* 
' match. . . - , 



^ lb IcbSiiiKth^ onK vHisuaL aid (something, you caft took at) that you wifl^& is ^ 
,jdit dunio^^tipn given by* \ our teacher. Sh^/HT'^^ilTO^.wer-caich^^Xe^^ and show? you 
• htivJ it ^s'^l^c*; After the dempnstration is over, read jtheStep^again and-try to remember 
hovv,the\n|tEy'ct6r dlid it. ' • 



Sta\ stitching * machine ,st|{ching used to retain shape and. prevent stretching. For 
V^.iixrplc, iu might be uj>cd around* a» neckline* The staj^titch should ^be right next tp t}}0 
/\ scaVirlinc, but-m the scam alfowance.^When vap finally stit'ch the seam, -the -stay stitch will' 



I. 
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The other thing you will learn is the hemming §mch. Hiis is done hy hand v^ih a 
needle and thread. Make a knot at one tftfd of the thread. Work from n^t to left. Begin ' 
by inserting the needle under thc'hpm edge. Pull the thread all the way through; the jjnat" 
will keep i,t from puHing out. Now,, pick up one ol* two fabric threads in the garment, 
.^d^ itiseiT jhe jiecdie Onder the" hem e%e_abqut J4 jnch bcypnd^^thj^ joint wfr^^^ 
* brought your needle up. You should not be able to see the stitcb on tlie right side of the 
garment.' * . - 



^The hemming stitch, is ^used 
on fhc Belt of* the aproW. 




- . To avoid pricking your finger with the'needlc, use a thimbf^ when hand sewing. A 
thimble is a riny metal or plastic cap that fits Qver.lHe.;fl|» of your finger. ' " ' 




^nmejit: 



Youra{)Km fabric has already been prepared; it is ready to work with. Follow the 
, instructions^ the task detailing sheet. Ask yourWchw^^^irhelp only when you 

^"rcaily~cWnbT'figaTc^soinisthii1|n^^ 



Name 



^ ^ Date Completed^ 

Glass . Grade 



, " Task Detailing Siieet . ' r ^' 
Task: Making a drawstring apron - . ' ' ' . , 

Objective: The student will be able to. make a^wstring apron -with tool ppxrkets; ' 

givcn^rjhe measurements and fabric, udng ^e proper tools and pressing 
equipment and either the 'Singer liOU. or tfiie' Singer 33.1K ^wing ^ 
machine. All stitches wiU be the same with strait lines and'^correct . 
measurements. : . • 

Task Steps ^ ' . 

- . l.Mak6' fabric thread perfect. - ' • - , \ 

2. Measure down {rom^tom edge 19 inches and cut or tear. This is tfic body - 
piece of the apron. , - 

3. Pockets -measure down 11 inches and •cutor tear. 

' ' 4. Drawstring - measure down 6 inches and cut or tear. • . 
- 5. Press each piece. . * . 

6. Staystitch inch from all cut edges. 

7. Trim crosswise threads on body piece when needed. 

8. Turn"^^ 2-inch hem at top of bod^ piece and press. * ^ ^ . 

— ~-^9; Stitch-lit2.4nch from"CUt^dgfH>f-fabric- andj-pr<^ss. — — JL 
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1 0. Fold body piece into 4 equal parts, and press f aids, * ^ . : 

11. Trim crosswise threads on pocket piece Nyhen necessary. : ^ , 

12. Turn a 2-tnch hem at top of pocket-piece and pre^ss. \ ^ 

..^ 

- 13. Stitch 1/2 inch from cut edge and press. 

14. Fold pockqt piece into 4 equal parts and, press folds. / ' . 

15. Phtt right side of pockctsHo wrong side of body piece; match selvage edges 
and staysritching along bottom; sti^tch 1/2 inch scam {frbm cut edge); and join 

' * the two pieces. » • 

• ' . 16. Turn pocket piece to right side of body piece and press. 
. ■ ■ ' . 47 > 

• 63 " " 



? 4 



1 



17. Scucfr^^ase lines of po'cke^, making 4 pockets; |)acktack the top edges of 
- fockets to reinforce .thejn (by machine). \ ^ ' 

I^TStkch selvage edges together to form en.ds of pockets; ^ktack th^m 3^0. 

ip.Ci^t* the 6-inch drawsqing piece into two 3-inch pieces; jain the 2. pieces; and 
- -niak€^nc4png4>iec^4or tbevdrawstring» - - • , ; - 

.20t Scaystitch 1/-4' inch from cut edges. ^ i * % ' 

' 21. Clean finish edges of drawstring piec^ by turning the ends 1/4 inch once and 
' pressing: then turn ft* J/4, inch ^gain and presi again. ^ 

I 22. Hefn stitch bv hand. . . ■ . * • * ^ * 

23^ Pres^ foi final pressing. ' . ' ' • . * 

X* ^ ^ • / ' ^ ' 

.24. insert dravvftring through Ixem at top .of bod)** piece. \[ ' " 



* ». » 
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UNIT .VIII 
4 ^MEASURj^ENTS \ 



Introducrion to Measuring 



Lesson 1 



^IDbjective: . T1\e*^t;adeht>will be introduced to mcasu 
Information: To* make garments, you. must know how to measure. 



/ 



' -Exact mcasurcmc^its arc-4mportant in making a garment, adjusting a pattern, or 
measuring fabrip. if you need 2Vi yards of fabric, "and tHe salesperson cannot /measure 
ufatcly, votfmay vj\t^ up with je§s^£abric than paid for. •Not only, did^ou Iqse" 



acc 



m^ne), but you may not^have enough fabric to make the garment you^want. And on the 
u;hcr hand; if the salcspccsx»-givcs you more fabric than you paid for, then you were 
jusi lucJcy.^utN the salesperson won'^t be so lucky if he/she continues to **givc" fabric 
away. When ihe salesperson s employer loses money, the salesperson may 'be out of a job, 
Why? Because he/she does not know how to measure! Doi#t let this hapjj^n to you. ' 



different 



L sewing' a tape measure, a ruler, or a yardstick can bemused.* They are used at 
times depending »R-JKbat^it is you watit to measure. These arc marjccd in 



Always read a tape measure, ruler. or 
yar<^stick: frojm thcf'*end^ near the 
number 




And ever) inch is dividend into smaller parts called fracHons, A fraction is a part 
^^fa wfioTc thing. FbrcxampTc,T72TncT^ 

Thcitapc measure aad yardstick are divided into eighths, quarters, and halves of 
< an inch^ if you know how to measure -with a tape measure, "then! you know how to 
^ measure' with a yardstick. - / * - - 

The ruler 'is generally div;idcd into slxJiCenths/ eighths, quarters and halves.: this 
' divider the ruler even more tlian the tape measure or yardstick. 



s A tape measure is a thin piece of cloth or "plastic^ that is 60 inmesMong. It is used • 
when measuring things tlwt have form* such as wh§n taking body measurerpents. 

^ 1 The fiilcF ct)nic^"in-ciiffcront si/^s: 6 inch, H-inch and t5 inch rukts arc generally" 
^uscXlfTscw^ small mcasurcitichts.^'^^ \ 



r 
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Th^ yardstick is 36 inches Jong. Jt^ is usecf for. making long- straight Imes. 
■ ^ ' ■ * * - - - / • • 

Assignment: • ^ " J -i ■ 

1.. ybu take body tnQasurcmcnts>with. a , # ' 

• • 2, * It«is important to knoW k'ow to ' 

'3.. Tljc^e measuring tools are all m.arkedMn *. 



4. Every fhch is divided into smaller parts called 



St^The t^pe- m^c'asurc an4 yardstick are divided mto^ 
> ^,,and ; ' 

Thc'rufdr cotnes in diffei-ent ' . 



' .7. F6r making long siraighf, lines,, use a^ 



• • • 



8. -^A 



is used for niakirtg small rhtasuremcri'ts. 



•4^ 



. ♦ 
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uNityiit 

-MEASUREMENTS.'* 



•4 



Fraction? 6f an InchXQuitters)t ' 



t act' > ^ . — ^ . - . 

Objective: . The student* will he atle to measure in quarters of an inch.* ' ^ 

• . ' , ',*•' *" 

Infonmarion: There are four ll?lnc1fts*in 1 inVh. In fractions when the numeratpr (the 
'•top number) and the deupmi^nator (the bottom, riuixiber) arc the same ^ 

^ , ^•^^y.^q^?J^^'J^°^^-Forexamp^^^ " 



f^' * \Let's study the tape mcasuVe andliow it js divided into quarters. 

. ; . 1/4 r/a 3/4 ^ 

- .1 II 



• V 



Measuring^ fr?»gfctlver$iid7P 




*l.-^Thc-^condlinc is' thc*l/4-inch- mark ^ 



^ 



1. Tjit foutjriiiine is the. 1/2-indi mafk.-2 t^ilA,- X/^' incK* 



'OX 



< . 3. Tl)C sixth line. 



cls tKt;3/4^mch maii4 3 >$ 1/4 =:|/4 «tch. ■• 
* ' ^ *. , X)n\f th^ ^utuibi*ii'foK;^H ^Aole ;Vic/;ef<i/^ pwUc^dofi the tape 'memirc. i 



I. 



^ — ^^'^'■'■'"iV • * y * How^Wny 'quar^g^ranchcs in oij^half inch?/ - --V - • * ; **' r - J, 
* . \ ^ 2. *Hqw manxl/4Mnches in iMnch? ^ - t^- >Vv -r-, -v.^ >' * / T 



•''\t ^ . ^3., Ht)w inany. l/4:inchesrMn 3/4 inch? 
^y.^ ' ' 4/^Vhjit d.oei'V^^ 
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. . ^ . * \ *S. Which are tbc "only nuinbers- print^i-qii ehcc^e piie^asure? 



1 



G.^ Wh^rc ii chc nuircptor? 

.7. Where i^^ the denominaior? 

♦ 

5* 



S. J^OT die mmicrator and- dcnomin^tcr are, tht-s^i/he. wMt 4o they e^ui' 




t 



— 
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Fractiohs of <aua Inch' fJEigh^'s) * " * 



'Objective: /•? TW Vrudcrit will ^ able tp meas&re in- eighths -of an inch. 
' Infor?narion; T&r^ arc^eight 1/8-inches in I'inch. A = j ' 

Ltt's study the t^pc nreasurcand how it is* Avid<;4 J^to eighths. 



Lesson 3 ' 




\ klcasuring^ from the cn^ oJ^tlieH^e: - / 
1. The first hne is the lV8-inc.hsmark. 
- — ^: TheTsecondljnp is l}ic^7?^n3"maS?^^^^ 



inch* 



3. The third line is diC 5^8-inch mark. 3 1/8 = 3/8 i 





4, The founh line is the 172'inch mark. 4X1/8 = 1/2 inch, or 4/8 in? 
inch. ^ ; 

5. The fifthli^i^ the 5/8-i;ich mark. 5X1/8 = 5/8 ipch. 



6 - The sivth Im^r i^^5thc^3>'4dinch mark.. 6 X 1/8 = 3/4 lin.ch. or 6r^SMnch = 3/4 , 
1. .The seventh hn^ is the 77^5 iiich^gfiarK. 7 ^ 1/8 =^ ?y8 inch. 
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8* The eighth hne in the 1 inch mark. 8 X 
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inch, or 



s 




t 11^ 



Think of it this wav: 



A whole' is. divided into halves. The halves are divided into quarters and the qjiartejsrs 
' arc divided intp cightlis. The eighths are also divided into sixteenths, such as in the ca^ 
of the ruler. The whole can be broken down even further, but it is, not necessarv for our 
purposes. 



Measurements to 


learn: 








36 inches = 


1 yard 


AVz inches = 


1/8 yard 


18 inches = 


* • 

3b inches- = 


3 feet 


9 inches = 


1/4 yard 


22Vi. inches = 


12 inches = 


1 foot 


12 inches = 


1/3 yard 


24'inche$ = 




1 vard- 


13Vi inches = 


3/8 yard 


27 inches = 








31 V2 inches = 


• 

Aiiignment: 


< 




t 


• 



1/2 yard 
5/8 yard 
2/3 yard 
3/4 yard 
7/8 vard 



Your teacher- will hand vou a task-detailing^heet with a sketch of a tape measufc. 
You arc to name 'each mark on the tape measure by^ filling in thetlanks. Al'so ,-' 
, answer die;^hree <juesrions at the end. * * 



id ' 
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Name * 



Date . Completed |Grade^ 



^ . Task' Detailing Sheet • 



Taski* Ntarknig m tiie fractions erf an inch on the sketch below. 



Objective. .TUc btadcut will be able to read and use a tape measure properly or an\ 
otiicr measunn^ device that is divided ^into quarters and eigntlis* 




"Fill \u tnc 4>laak>: 

# 

A_ ^ l>_ 

F 



C 



6. 
H 



1 

K 



1- hi iracnuiis. \^ficn-^tK^ iiumcratur and dcnommaton arc rlic same, such as 4/4. ^ h c 



2. A traaiun i> a 



of a thini». 



\. ' T\i% tape measure* \arasticL an'd ruler an: all marked in 
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UNIT VIII 
MEASUREMENTS 



From inches to Centimeters 



Lesson 4- 



%j«euvc. The student vnW be able to state how many centimeters equal an inch. 

^nfurniation. Long ago, there were no real standards for measuring things. Tiie unit 
called the *Coot' actually comes-'from the typical length of a man's foot, 
which was one "of the ways we measafcdv. Andw&Om the typical length of 
* both a man^s forearm and hand, we developed the unit . called the yard.. 
Not every man has a'n average length •fodt, forearrn, or hand. So^>is kind 
of measuring was not very "accurate. « - 

Can you, imagine two countries trying to tr^de witfKone another and 
*■ measuring the goods with feet and arms? And peiJiaps. the^^o^er country^ 
' did not measure the 'same way! Something had-r^o be done. The Metric 

Systi?m was born. • . - 

Tlic metric system is used in most of the countries in th ! WorFd. Where we use 
*mchcs. thc\ ubc centimeters. Where we use yards, the) use meters. Where we use miles, 
tne\ use kilometers. 



So to measure in centimeters instead of inches, we must know this: 2.54 
centimeters - 1 inch. Some rulers will have inches on one side anti centimet^ on the 
yjikcx side. Did \vt» ever wonder what all those lines on th\oti}9r side of the ruler were 
for? 



Inches 


- • < 


> 




ihliii 


ililili 


ijfliir 


'.lilili 


^lililt 













lltl|IIU 






iiiipiii 






4 




• 




5 ( 






centimeter^ 











^ro ar<;^6 1/16-inches in 1 inch* 
•^n a ruler. Count them. 



Thdrc are 10 millimeters in 
1 cenrimetcr. Count .them. 



^ H vou want to kno\\ what suincthing measures. in ccntnnetcrs, take the numb^ 
t^f luciics and inultipK them b\ 2.54 and you will get your answ^v ^ 




'Clothpi^ m/as arc different the rti&tnc system too. Look how^.c^otlung sizes 
tn tifc metric system compare wn^|*bur U.S.-clothmg, sizes, * ^ - 



1. 

\ 



CLOTHING SIZES 
MEN 



HATS 



SHIRTS 



U.S 


Metric 

• 


U.S. 


Metric 


6^ . 


52 


13" 


33 




-,4 


14 


35 




56 A 


15 


37 






1^ - 


40 


71 , 


60 


17 


42 




SHOES ■ ' 




SOCKS 


6. 


38 


9 


23 






10 


25ii 


8 


41' 


11 


28 




43 • . 


IIJ'. 






44 


12 


30"', i 


11 ^ 


^ 45 






12 . 


-T'*'^ 46 


* 











DRRSSES 
r.S Kn::lish Freiuh 



' SHOES 
U.S. Kndfeh J^letric 




!0 


.'12 




4^ 


0 


34 


12 


3f 


40 V 


5 * 


3 


35 


14 


;^ 


42 


6 


4 


36 


16 




44 


7 


5 


38' 


IS 




46 


8 


"6 


38' 


20 


1 


-48 


9 


1 


40 






10- 


8 ■ 


.41 



HATS 



STOCKINGiS 



Metric 

.'6 

^^-^^^ 

61 

<^»2 



s 

11 



Metric 

501', <|i2(.(>' 

►J2S 4i7e?' 
27'*; fSi/eG 



N 



/ 1. How did our measuring unit^he ^foof come ab^t? 

2. Where is the irietric system ■usedT^'^ i- 

3. How iiiany centimeters equal one inch? » 

4. How 'manv millimeters arc in one tentiiTieter? 

5. What Mzc clothing do "you wear ih. the different measurement systems; *i.e* 
US.. French, E»iglisk or metric? V . ^ 

' * ■ 57. 
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UNIT IX 

USING A COMMERCIAL PATTERl^ 



Body Measurements 



Lesson 1 



Objective: The student will be able to tak^ body measurements accurately. 

Information: , In order to bu) a pattern, you must first find out the pattern size. You 
m'ust measure certain areas of the body to get the pattern size. Use the 
tape measure^ ^ * ^ . 



To help find your, pattern size:. 




1. Bust — around the fullest part of the) 
bustv straight across the back, and higK^ 
under the arms. 

2. , Waist - at natural waikHne.\ 

3. ;^Hips — around the largest part, 

7"- 9" down ffom the* waist. 

,4. Back waist length — fi-om bone 'at back 
of neck to waistline. 



Wiicn taking body measurements: s • . • 

. ^ ^ % * 

1. Wear undergarments that you will have on when you wear the garment you 
^ arc making. Otherwise, it won't fit correctly. . ' ' 

2. Hold your finger in back of tJie tape measure 50 that your finger is.^ 
between the tape ,nid-tbc body>» This gives a Ttiore accurate measurement. It 



• I 
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.helps^)oif make sure* that you are not holding the tape measure too rightly or 
too Idosely. * * ' . ' • • . • 

3. Tie* a string or ribl^on around the waist. Jt help^ wfien measuring the back 
waist length. 



Assignment:. * 



Pair'^up wth one of )our classmates and take body measurements of each other.\ 
Write them Ho wn. 



■■• f 




\ 




s 
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UNIT IX 

USING A COMMERCIAL PATTERN 
Figure Types" \ ^ ' Lesson 2 

Objective. The student will be able to determine figure ty^es knowing the heigh^and 
body measurements of a person,^ ^ . 

Information. " You not only need body measurements to pick out the right pattern size* 
^ \ ^ but you also need to know what figure type you are. 

* ' ^ 

Your .figure fype depends on two things: , , . \ 

^ . • • • ' '* 

1. hleight * *' 

2; Sack \4aist length " . 

If you find a figure type ^vith the same height and back waist length as yours, 
then check the bod) measurements. If they are the*same or close, then this is the pattern 
size to buy. , ' 

If you find two. or more 'figure types that have the same bust, waist, and hip 
measurements as yours, clieck the back waist lengths. The one with the back waist length 
most like ypurs is the pattern size to buy. , 

if you find that your measurements do not fit any figure t}'pe, pick the one that 
ii> cloicst to^)our figure and licight- The pattern will have to be adjusted in ceftain areas. 

- Pattern siz.cs and ready-to-wear , clothes sizes are different. When you buy a 
pattern, jook at the measurements"- not at the size. - ; " ' . . - * 

darts -cjT figure types are found in the back x)f pattern catalog. Pattern catalogs 
show V ou tire st j les ttiat areriavailable. However, there is a chart on the next page so that, 
you c«in find-t)uc right now what pattern size to buy. ' ' . . ' . 
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\ 

■\ 



Asstgnmciu: 

^ l^Takmg all d}S4Kfoniiation you ha.vc. try to dctermiijp vv^hat 



IS. 



pattern size y ou sliouy 4)uy. . 



V 
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✓ 


• 


* 

4 


youj figure type 




) determine jvliat 


f 




1* 

* ^ 










• - \' 












. ~" 1 . - • ' 


* 


""^'^J * ; — » 

\ 




' ./ ^ 






* 

• 
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* 


• 
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■ •" -UNIT IX ■ ''■ • 

, USING A COMMERCIAL PATTERN , . " ' . 

The Patter^! Size ^^^^ Lesson 3- 

'Objective:. * The student will be able to select jhe right pattern size for the right 
' . item. • - ' . ' . - 

Information; You know what your pattern size is. But the pattern^may or may not^ 
bQ the i?e.st fit m all body areas. There may be times when you vyiH havj? 
""to bov a ^pattern siz? different from the size you usually buy; Here's why. 



You do have an, overall pattern size that you buy. . 



1. If you want to niake a blouse*, dress, suit, or coat, pick the size. with. th(^ -bust • 
nicasurement'closest to ypurs. ' ' ' V" • 

2. Pi(?r skirt and pknts pattern, sizes Ijy^'oUr waist measurem^fnt. if your hips are 
muc^h lifger than "your waist, pick the -size by your hip measurement andsalter 
the' waist. 1 * ^ . . X . , • . ^ . • 




i. If tlic^ liattcrn includes a wardrobe which includes a blouse, skiTt, jacket, etc.. * 
.* ' ^ i V^; jrhTjosa cftc^si:^' by your bust measurement.' 

" "'^ *'4^* 1/^ yc/ur -mejtsuremcnts are »bct\vten two sizes, follow this rul^>sif you are , 
M . ^ ^ ' ^ smali-feoncd, pick the" smaller size; if you are latge-boncd, pick the larger size." 

. ' . ; . . ' *- ^ ^ .> . 

A$signn]ent: ' ^ . " * ' • ' ' 

, ^ ^ Start ..tTiuitrfig ,i^iout yvhat you Wuld like to malce as yow projccir^arnT^ 



Discuss; the possibilities with your ieacher. Remembcr,"''y;ou aft a: beginner. So, 
'stick to yoyr 'easy-to-sew' "Styles. " ; * \ ' %} * , ' ' ... ' 



4 
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.USING A COMMERCIAL" PATTERN 



The Pattern Ebyelgpe ' ■ ^ v . > " -/ " ' * 'Lesson^4 - 

• ' * **' /^^^'^ * * ^ ^ ^ * ^ 

pbjedtivje: The studcm^^l be aWe to use' thcTnformation on ttte pattern efTvcldpe'to 

f V*- help her make a garment. • y - ^ 

, • ♦ ! ' ' -i^ . / . 

Information:^ A .'pattern has three main elements:!.- the envelope; 2.-the Cutting and 

Sewing Direction Sheer; and 3-the tiasue pattern piec(s£' Le^*s cake a look 

at the pa^ern cnvelcjpe.*' . • ' • " . 

A ^ncturc of the front of a pattern envelope is on the next page.- TheMetters point ; 
to the place's: of information 'on the envelope^ront. See below: . ^"^ • • 

'A - Thc» upper leftrhand *corner has tjkc.piWern size. Always* check llie.si&e- to 
^ make sure the salesperson gave you the right size. Patterns are nol returnable! 

* r * 

B - Each style sketched has a. n^Biber below i%. This is called a vfew. ,Circle the 
. . • view vou want to make. . % vl, i * 

• ^ , ' V * 

C - At. the. top* of the envelope, for example^ you may see **Ho\vt^>?S<!\v"/.**For 
Knifs only", etc. This is to guide you. Beginners should always buj^ *6ais^'' 
V patterns. Never try to make a. garment out of a wo^n Tabric-^with a "Por^ 

V Knits Only'* pattern. Sometimes there is special information fof 'one .of tfic 

views, which i^^fourid below tha,t sketch.*^ ' v ' \ - 

- * ^ » ✓ ' * ^-"■"^ 

^ ^ More information is availabfc. Suggested fabrics are listed on ^e *bac]w---Y6iican * 
also get a teei for die type of fabric - soft or rigjd^^J^ookj)Qg,.*t--t^^ on the 

^ unclopt front ma) also show^^ou if .^H^tj^air irutch ypur^pecial stripe or print wjtJi your • 
^^•ctcd vicw7^ ^ ^ r ' ^ .—^-.u^^^^-.-^ _ _ -™ 



r There 'is a picture of the envelope back on the next page.'^t also has letters 
' pointing to the places of information on the pnvelope'back. See below: 



A - The ^ box in the tipper ri^t- corner gix*^ advice .on bjuyiftgj^ 




\ 




shows if extra fabric is needed and which fabrics are unsuitable for the de 




Bf\Gii^ the body measurements on Which the patterns are sized. These ik^ not 
e exact measurements of this pattern. Remember* patterns must have case 
added into tnepi. « ^ • ' * 

• . y< y . ^ 

C - The number of pieces in the pattern is shown in the uppeFtefr comer under 
tlie pattern number. ""^^^ * ■ 

\ ^- ' 1 ' ' 

Dx^hows back views of t}>e pattern pieces (showing the back of the garment). 

E A yardage chart^-^owing^how much . fabric is needed for the different views, 
fabric* widtli^ and pattern « sizes. It also lists yardages for linings- and 
intcrfacing$4f any. ' ' . • ^ • « 

F - This>section describes the construction and design details of the garment.' 

. " ■/ . ^ # 

G J^uw, wc .have a' list of suegeste^ fabrics fqr each yie^y^ This guides you so that 
vou can see what types o^ &br\cs will and won't work for this* design. . 

H Look ar>^ic list of scwii^ nutans needed to nia^e*the garment? Buy them 
along wntnN»;puV fabric. It saves tfmc and you*c4n match the colof*coiTcctly. 

I Here arc the hn|^ned garment rt^easurcments. They include the width of lower 

^ ^^cdge^^iemj^-Aushed^a<Jt-j^^ 

pattern' alterations you need to make- • 



Using the yardage chan on the envelope back* vou will find out •how much faBHc 
to buy .^Follow below ^d*mark your envelope accordingly: . 

1. Mark ^^jc \neAv Avish fo ^nakev ht^ V4e\y -2^ - _ 

2. Mar^ your size, ue^ize 10. \ 

3. Mark the wi(ith of the fabric you intend to buy, i.e. 44".^ 

4. Draw a line across the fabric width. Draw another line douni from your 
pattern size. Circle the number \yhere the two lines meet. Tliis is the amount 
of fabric voii need to buy. f 

5. Check to see \i you need any interfacing, linii^, etc. Using the same method 
as above, vou^'iil find how much you need to buy. t 

Oi^thc. yardage chart next to the fabric widths\you will find the words **v;ith 
ndp»" and, or "without nap". This means any nap, pile, or one-way fabric where^all the 
pattern pieces must be laid facing in the same direction. requires buying extra fabric^ 
of 3/8 to 3^4 of a yard depending on the fabric widtK. ^ 

Simpk dvfmitiun fur nap Soft, i>hurt threads covering a fabric; g^ing in one' direction 

onl]^. fin example of a napped fabric is Corduroy-. . . 

\ ^ " ' 
Assignment: \ -v 

1 Using \ our uwn - pattern cnvcl^cT^iJfescnbe what information the envelope 
iron twelves vou. , " . - . 



Usins; \our pattern, describe what information the. envelope back g?ves 

3. Taking what \uu have learned in Lesson 4, how much fabric do y,oU need to 
^iiake the garfjiclit' Sliow how to fwjure this out. * • 

4. Besides voUr tal?ric, is there anything else you need? How do you know this? 



* . UNIT IX 

USING A COMMERCIAL PATTERN 



■Lesson^S^ 



Objective. The student wilTbe able to use the^cutting layout guide. Each pattern 
comes v^ith ^''Cutting and Sevving Direction Sheet/'A cutdngsl^yout guide 
is included. ' 

Iprmation. Bv using the cutting U>ouc g^uide, \ou save time, and" fabric. There is no 
ti^unng on Vaur^p^a^: just follow the layout diagram. Pattern companies 
figure all of this oiut for vou, " 

^Thc direction sheet hSs sketches of all the views. Under each sketch, it xejls how 
ma^iKand which pattern pieces are needed for that view. Each pattern piece has a leuer 
on it. 




Take out only' those pattern pieces needed to make the garment. Put your name 
on each piece so that there is no confusion. Pur the rest of the pieces not being used 
baclf into the envelope. Put your name on 4he envelope.- , , 

Ho\V to pick out the correct cutting layout: ^ ' ' 

1. Find the vicir vou \visli to make and circle it, 

■■'[■- ■ - -. ■ • 

2. Under the view, the layouts* are Hsted according resize and fabric width, 
ChoQsefthe one m the size ot ypur pattc'rn. ■ • . 

■ " - ' ■ 

" y. ~ Ir^mffsr^afe:* *»ave the same wulih of vour-fabricr ^ - ^ - — 7- 

■ I " • ■ ■ ♦ . " 

It \tju have a napped tabric, circle the picture for '\vith nap." 

^ Nuu. luuk at the picture ut the cutting layoul section from tlie direction 5hcct. 
*Stud\ tiic tirtled la\uut. FulJ tijc fabric with the wrong side facing y(>u (the right sides 
\}t fabrK should be inMUc 

^ . Locate tbe f^d and selvage edges on tiie layout. Mate sure yo[ir fabric is facing 
^i>L- same, way ' Othvrwisc you .will la^\ tjic' pieces out all wrong' 

J ^ . ' ' ' . ' 
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Pick out the correct cuttingjavout 



1. The vk'W you arc making. 



s^. ■ kn the fxzc of,youp 

^^ern, and . 
^^^^ 

3. The. iWt/f/T^^bCvour fabric. 

Pick the , picture >.for '^kh 
nap" if vou are irsing. napped 
or onc-u'ay material. ' 

Circle the correct pic«^re. 




Assii^nmcnt: 



NOT m^** »>%^t ( 



lo Ot MAIN rAUtC 

M* 11. 12. ^i'.*^" 



DRESS WITH OR .WITHOUT COLkAR 



iWog* 





r- — — 1 

ll ' * 






1 ■ C - fl 


' ' ■ 1 




i i 












Sis*s 13. 14. U.35"3i'' 



^^^J tS^— it » t 



nAlN FAUIC 




f 



1. Using, your own pattern, pitk ouj/^e correct cutting lavout for it. 
3w Prepare your tabtic for cutting. * ' 

3. What sidc vot the fabric should be on the outside facing you? . 

\ 
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UNIT IX 

USING A COMMJERCIAL PATTERN 



The Pauern -Pieces 



Lesson 6 



■:v. 



Objective. The student will be able tu leau dnd underetand the 'rfiar kings printed on 
all pattern pieces. 

I- 

there \ 



Information^ Each pattern piece has markings. These markings are 
with the cutting, marking, and sewing of your -garment. 
%' * • • 

Each pkttem piece has the following identificatibn markii^§: 



to help you 



1/ 




1. Pattern number \ 

2. Pattern size [ ^ 

3. Identiyication letter 
4 Viewrnpmber - 

i5. Name of the piece and whether it is front or»back. 
Other- identification markings you m^ay find are: 

1. ^ double line with the words, "lengthen or shorten here," for tho^^sP^^^"^ 
pieces that may need this alteration. 

2. Center front and center back are clearly marked. 

3. thd waistline is usually marked on the back pattern pifece; sometimes it is 
— marked -oil {he front patter^i piece. - - ^ . 

"y- \ . ■ ■ 

4. The \Gae arrowheads teHyou^wh'at grain to place the pattern on. For example: 

place on straiglTt-gi;ain ^ . ^ 

^ of fabric >^ ^ 

. " ^ /' 

The stVaight grain of fabric is either the lengthwise"^ gfain or ^he crosswise 
'^-^ grain. Qenerally* garments are cut on the letigthmse grahu 

A bracketed grainlfne means the pattern edge has to be placed exactly on the 
fold of the fabric. ^or exanjplc: * 

J \ • ^ 

place line on ^ ' "^""^^ 
fold of fabric 
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5. Cutting lines are the heavy solid outside lines on the pattern. Sometimes these 
cutting tines are found inside the pattern piece also, in these instances, the 
Imes may indicate a 4iortcr hemline for one of the views (the garment may 
come in. two lengths) or a lining from andther piece. ; . . 

There are also constniction mai^ingTwhich help youto sew the garment together* 
.Some patterns will have all of the markings; some patterns will not have-^ of the 
markmgs. It depends on the design derails of that style. Below are some of the. markings 
you may firf^. See the sketch on the n^xt page for the matching letters. ' , 

A - Dots are aids for matching seams and other parts of the garment. ^ 

i B - The broken line is the sut^hing line (seamline). You sew right .on that line. It 
' is usually 5/8" wide. >^ " ' ^ ^ 

C - The V-shaped symbols along the cutting line are called notches. They help you 
join pattern pieces. 

D - The arrowheads on the seamline show you the direction to sew the seam so 
that the fabric grain does not .get pulled but of shape. 

E - The two broken lincjs that come to a point are called darts. The solid line in 
the center of the datt is for folding. j 

F - We know the solid line outside the pattern is the cu-tting line. But the solid* 
lines inside, the pattern can mean different things such as hemlines, fold lines, 
pocket placement, etc. ' > . 

there"^^ other construction markings, but; at this stage you* need not worry 
about them. As you become a mofc experienced 'sewer, you will learn th.e othdr 
construction markings.^ « * ; ^ 



Study vuur own pattern pieces that you will soon be laying o\it on fabxTc and"* 
cutting/ Are the markings clear to you' • ' ; 

-{Iways make a 'trial'* layout - that is. lay out all the pattern pieces you need to 
make the garment to make sure they all fit according to the grain. Then pin them iiito 
place. ' . ' * ^ 

The c.^ess pa'per around the pattern will fall away as you cut. After each piepe is 
cut. fold in and put it aside. * . - ■ - ; . ^ i 



Assignment: 



Lay out your pattern pieces and have yowr teacher check them/ After it is ch^ckejd, 
.by your teacher. ^in the pattern pieces onto the fabric. Make sure you m^ore 
y<iur->t'ra^t'^gramlines.^ Let your teacher check it over, li it is O.K., cut oi^t. the 
.pattern pieces. - ^ - ^ , _ ' * * ^ 1 

1. *Name the 5 identifica'rion/markings^that are^Ju^ on each pattern piece.. : 



2. A douWe l^ue sho.ws the Qoint where you dan 



of 



• the patt^ piece. . ♦ 
i. The vf^kjs^l^je^s ustt^^ markcjd oji-tlie /'^.t ' ,^ ^ pattern piede. 



' • Che patti^rg piece. . ♦ - ^ j 



4. A straight HmratoJiwh^ad^ moans "place on. 
of fabric.'* 



5^ A bracketed gcairiline mcajis*'!-place.line^on.j_ 



L df iabxic.V' 



^ /Vr^^-Tifc Vieavy solid outride bnfs on fhc pattern arq the > * 



^^•S." Do'ts are aitfs for matching_ 
, 9. The broken tine is* the ^ . 



markings help you sow the garment ,togepief: 



10. - The V-shaped symbols arc called ^ 



11. The ** show*. you the diriiction to sew the se^m in..* 

12. Tile two broken lines that come to a point form a 



13.. \)Jid lines Inside the. pattern can mean different things: fdr e: 

* #* — T ' 5 ^ 



example/ - 
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. . • . UNIT IX . . ' . ■ '. 

/ . USING A COMMERCIAL PATTERN • " * 

* « V ' * 

MaVkirit; ^ ^ ^ ' . . - ^ lessoa 7 

Objective: Tn)b student syiW be ablo mark the fabric according^ to' the construction 
"-^njbol/6n the patcern* piece's. * . \^ . - 

Information: In order to kn'ow where to make that dart, sew that seam, etc., it is 
necessary to transfer the construction symbols from the pattern to the 
' wrong side of the fabwcr T\iu is why ive keep tlw right .</Jei of the fabrk . 
insiik'^ This is called marking. * • " - • . 

\ AUviivs mark accurately- and neatly'; it is your guide for sewing your garment 
together, if the marking is sloppy, the sewing will be sloppy. Take the time out to mark 
Lar^fullv m the begmnnig, aivd vou*H save time and energy Tater on when you're sewing. 

It IS usuall) not necessary t9 mark straight seamlines, jju"; beginners should mal^k * 
V// This way vou cannot make a mistake.. , • ^. * . - 

There arc several methods obniarkin^: " t t a. • • 

' ;^ \ / ; ; - . -^r-^^ • ^-<:\ 

. 1 . Tracfn^ Paper. and. Wheel* --.|t j&:4\e.ca5^^t, festesp and most acdufate Va|i.of • . 
\, . "tittti^^iig'for most fabricii.lif'is als^ - .^.c^ 



2. Clmlk aud Pins ^ SticK stralght*\jni^ nghr downitlxrbugh pattern ,artd fabVic^o« 
the hncs to be markect Turn- fiiun6t ,Q\H!r so tjkt'thc points o£ the pins face . 



3. 



ujx ^latk'-a^dbt whcrcYcti^^te is a. :phi ^uckjin^.* yp>/ Turn f^rft baxf^^^^ 
a^am so that fi^e jjattcni'^ide.f^^^ Rcm6ye tlie pattern carefully so that 
\ou .do .not* puJl 'bxiv the - pini^ * Again,, r^^^ a' d6t. wherev^^ there is^a^:pin ^ 
king up. Mark wnrh pit^iji^.and t^^jC^^^^ is done, remove .pins. * . . 

Tail(^/'s Tacks It IS the ^ji:st^^c£ho0^% niarJcijig bulkj\ Spongy fabrics. You.. - 
need a needle ;snd cot^o.u tij!r(?Ad for: . T ' * : • i 



f 



* Learn^ore about these methods of marking fey the illustrations below* ' 
7>Herc if kow you ptark untk dfessmaker^s poptr: ^ - ' ' 



^ 1. * TKe color of tlfe paper ^0111(1% / 
' close/to the color of t'he' cloth. 



2. To mark doufete fabric: 



Place a pap^ right side up', under'' 



bottom fabrio. \ - 



El^ej. ^second .paper, right ^de 
downr'between the pattern and . 
the fabric. . * ■ \V' 

3. To mark single febric: /. ' ' 



^ ' i^acc sheet, facing wrong sid.e of * 
'fabric, \ , . " 

K. Push tracing Wheel over the tin*e§. , 

. 5. Press enough to mark lightly. 



6, Use a ruler for straigFtTines 




A 
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Here is how W tnake tailor's tacks: 
1. Double thread, no knot. 

1 Keep- fabri c and pattern pmned- 
together. * * • 

,3. Make a smpll stitch, -going 
through all thicknesses. • Leave 
ends of thread sttck'mg out about ■ 
I moil. . . ' . 

4. Makv anotliet stitch on ^op^ 6^ 
the first "jtiteh. . . ■ * ' 

. o Leave a fooP ^h<?^ thread: 

' fK- .Cut cff. the thread abptft l inch 
from btuch. ' ^, ' 



7. Carefully 'remove the'- pattern , ' 
. pic-^*;'-; * • ' ' , '\\ .'. 

8. CaircfuHy lift ; t^e fop ' piccp ; ot 
* • tVoric. *• ■ " , • " 

' 9. Cut the thre'ads betwe<^n the two 
' > pic-'cCs oi" fabric. ' « 

10.' Now v^ou- liave tailorV tack- on . 
each piece. ■ — . . > , - 




Asstonnent; 



^4 




i:-TAc V.,aU^^i^^ pieces- .and\.ark.tbem accorclingfy. Ucav<,, pa«er.. 'pieces 
■ p.rxncd on nnt-«/aU of thenf have been marked {properly. ^ ♦ 
\ ^ / ■ • , ^ >' •> 

2. I\-moristraUMittW*t<5 ' make a ^tailor's tack. . ^ ; ' 



9o , 
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. • . ■ i ■ UNiT X . • - • : 

. . ■ ' DESjGNING ■' . , * ** - 

Thinking Design ' - ' " . '. •^ ' " ■ ' i^n.f 

Objective: The student will be able to identify the sources^they can dtaw on to tTiink 
\ * in terms of U^igning a line* of gacnjenis. ^ " * 

Information: The designer must create a new line of garments for c^aCh of xh^ seasons - . 
' Spnng. Sum^ier. Fall {Back to School) and Holiday-Resort:, that's four, 

lines a ye'ar. . ? - > 

It IS not an easy job to think of newand exc^in^ things. Nb'sponer does one line 
end than tlie new line must' begin. The ^^signcr must he constajitly'avi^ of w^at is 
happening i^ fashion, fabrics, trim^ accessories' ands^the ipood of the country' at the 
moment. From all these sources tfiat* he/she uses lor* inspfration^' the designer creates 
his/hier hne of garments. ' - ' 

Now IS the time for you to start thinktn^ as a designer. Here are some of thb 
places to look for inspiration: • ' - , • ' ^' 



1. Look in all the fashion ^agazines. See,wh'at the trend is. For instance, are the 
clotb^s romantio lo9king; ,are they sporty lopkii^, etc.? 

2. ^Look at the fabrics and the colors f^tvoted for that season*, A fabric may give 
you the idea you need for a design. Some designers work this way. 

* ■ , v 

3. Vhat accessories arc popular for that season? Are boots b% news? Are they 
can^'ing'handbags.' shoulder bags, clutch bags/etc-? Are they wearing narrqw 
belts, \vide belts., or no fcelts?* What kind of jewelry' is popular? ^Alf these 
things can inspire your designs.. 

* '. N ' 

4. *Look* at costume books. Some part of an elaborate costume may inspire a 
. whole line of garments. It; may be a kind of collar^ a neckline, a shape, etc. 

Look at the* different peripds of time and(y^hat they wore then. Fashion goes 
in cycles. Somc^of the old styles become fashionable again after many years. 

5. AVijat is happening al-ound us? Is it the super space age? Perfi5ps..x^?^^^'^ 
design something that looks futuristic. Is 'the country feeling patriotte^.4^ 
Itxisc 'with the stars.'etc. Is'the mood nostalgic.- say frort the 30's era. 
Design something that Joan Crawford wx>uld*have worn, etc. 

There are many different approacfi^ts to dcjsign. Some designers would not use any 
of the above sdurcesVto help them design their galrments. But ideas are not pulled out of 
"a top hat. Everyone uses something as a source x)f inspiration. 
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You may sec something that gh?es^ you, an idea. Then the icfras just keep cpming. 
Pthcr arnes* j^ou will find the 'road slow and hard. It really doesn't m^tmr how you 
desig?! that line of garments; it*s the end result diat xfounts. DQL THEY LIKE IT .iiVD' 
WILL THEY BUY IT? ^ ■ . * - 

Assignment: * , . • ' ' " • * . 

1. Looi; cthrough the latest fashion magazines. WKat are the latest tfends in 
•fashion? ^ * ' ^ f , • ' 

2. Your tocher wilj assign you. a season. Design a line of six*tarments. 

■. •• ■ .: ■ ° ■ ■ •• 

<• ^ 3. What other iources do you use forgetting ideas to d^si^? • 



\ 
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. . • , .UNIT XI 
.SKETCHING 

' The X^oqiiis ^ Front View . J . ^ _ / . Lesson 1 

.•Objective: The students will be able to sketch their ideas by using the croquis. 

Information; ' Designers make rough sketches. It is usually a pencil sketch that shows 
consti-uction and style details so that an assistant can work from it. The 
t • croquis is the basic working figure to use — front ai^ back views. The 
* sketch may have swatches of fabric stapled »xo it and' any^ other special 

information needed. * A ' 

How to tnake.a croquis. front view: / 

' 1. Draw «a 4yi-inch vertical line (C) and mark it off into half inches* See sketch 

• on n^xt page'. Step 1. . . 

4 • • / . 

2. At the fu^t half-inch mark, draw a horixolital line (across). This will be the 

shoulder line. Make it 1" wide {Vz" on each side of the vertical line). Connect 
points, A, and B to the point C. forming a triangle. See sketch 6n next pag^, 
Stcpl. • ' ... ' . * 

3. The bust is fetched at the second .half-inch* majfk. See skeWh on next page. 
Step 2. ^ ' J \ 

4. Make a sh^rt curved line somewhat below the third mark for a waistline.. Step 

* . , 

, 5. Start the cunc of the hips slightly below the -waist. Curve out slightly below 
" * the waistline, bun do not curve out tob far beyond the lines of the tnangle. 
Have the lines me<5t a,t C. Sec Step 2. * , 

6f You can draw in the neckline and arms as in S^ep 2. ' - • • 

Hea^ls. Fi^j^dsand feet 'are not necessary in^this sk^^tch. The details of the garmerff 
arc imponant. T^ey should be sketched in clearly. 




CROQOfS - ^ONT-VIEW 



Now that you iiaye your -basic working figure, the 
croquis, you.. can start .sketQhing. garments. J^isc tak^^ 
tracing paper ai>3 place it 't)ver, fhe croquis and sketcK''^- 
Jiist move, the paper along as -you sketch your 
garments. , ' 

Ass^nmcnt: • ^ ^ • ^ | 

r. 'Draw, the croqiiis. * , » , , , 

2. Surt sketching some simple garmenqs^ using 
tracing paper and "pencil?.: * 



Step 2 
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,V . *. UNIT XI 
. SKirCHING 



9. 



The eroquis - B ack View - '\ ^ ^Lessbn 2 

Objecrive: The student will be able to sketch the back view of the garment. 

Information* 'While ^^ is important to see the front of a garment, it ^ just as important 
tQ see what the back of the garment looks like. Most garments close in the 
back. Or some garments have tde styling detail in the back of the garment 
rather then jn the fronj. / ^ 

How to make a croquis. back view: 

1. br^w a 4V2-inch vertical line -(F) and'mark it off into half inches, {see sketch 
on ncx^t page, Step 1). * , ' - ^ * x 

' 2, At the first half-inch mark, draw a liorizontal line (across). This will be the 
shoulder line. Make' it l" wide [Vi-^on each: side of the vertical4ine). Canncct 
/ • ppints P^d E to poii;t F. forming a triaagle, as you did, in the front view. 

/ • ' 

- 3.' Make a short ctir\'ed hne somewhat below the third mark for the back of the 
waistline. Step 2. ' . 



4. Taper the sides of the back of the body^ from the sedbnd- mark ^o meet the 
sides of tlie waistline. Step 2. ' . • - . . 



5. Start the cur\'e qf the hips slightly belo,w the waist; curve out sjightly ieyond 
the lines of the triangle-/Stcp 2. . . • 



6. ^ Draw a cur\cd hue somewhat below the fourth mark. TiiiV t*epresents the end 

o^hc badwjliipsv Step 2. . ^ , ^ . 

7, You can draw in the neckline and arms as in Step 2. « 



V 



■Step 1 



■CROQUIS •- BACK 




No\v \ou can skctcl/ both the front of yqur garment '. 

♦ • .A J 

• and the h^ck. . . f 



^*\ssignmcift; 

I. Draw the croqui^^^ 



* 2. ^ketch htids views of all thegarmcntyyou.havc 
already done! v - ; . • 
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